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TO THE READER. 

The accession of new subscribers has been 
so great, and we may say, so unexpected, that 
we have been unable to prepare our mailing 
list for the new year and volume; consequently, 
we send this, the first number of the Rurau 
Wor .p for 1869, to all, whether they have yet 
renewed their subscriptions or not. By next 
week’s mailing day we hope to be able to put 
on enough force to have our mailing books 
complete for those who have paid for the new 
year. 

This, then, will positively be the last number 
to those who have not paid for 1869. If these 
lines meet the eye of any who have not yet 
renewed their subscription, we hope it will 
induce them to give this matter immediate at- 
tention ; and, while remitting for themselves, 
influence some of their neighbors to join them. 

We intend our journal shall be worth many 
dollars to every person who reads it. It will 
not only give him practical knowledge in the 
profession of farming, but we hope its contents 
will be of such a nature as to refine and elevate 
every member of the household. Its object will 
be to improve the head and heart, and to incul- 
cate a love for the beautiful in Nature and Art. 
It will strive to foster a taste for rural im- 
provement and adornment, and to elevate and 
beautify Home surroundings. No theme relat- 
ing to Rural life will be neglected. There area 
hundred and fifty thousand farmers in the West 
who should he readers of the Rural World; and, 
if our life is spared, we shall not cease our 
earnest labors until that number of readers 
shall weekly peruse its pages. 

We ask all our friends to unite with us in 
our efforts to disseminate valuable agricultural 
information among the people. Hundreds of 
earnest friends are at work, but thousands more 
might be, with great benefit to all concerned. 


ail 

The Zanesville Times says: The scarcity of 
fodder has caused quite a panic among our far- 
mers and wool-growers, the consequence being 
to create a general desire with them to dispose 
of their flocks as fast as possible. We have 
heard of a lot of a hundred being offered at fit 
teen cents per head, the seller to retain the pelts: 
Our market is filled with mutton at such re 
markable low figures as almost to induce one 
to become a constant lover of the article, 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Should Hogs Run At Large? 

It isa matter of much importance to the 
farmer, whether hogs are permitted to run at 
large, or whether they should be restrained by 
law to tight enclosures. 

It is especially a vital question to the farmer 
who lives out some distance on the prairie, 
where he has to draw his fencing material 
from three to five miles, or more. To fence 
against hogs and sheep increases the expense 
of fencing at least one-third more than would 
be to fence against all other stock. The 
amount of money required to fepce the improved 
lands of the State, or United States, is an 
immense sum—more than any one would ex- 
pect without making an estimate. 

By taking census reports and statistics of 
1860, and adding the relative increase, up to 
this time, at one dollar per rod, it would cost 
one hundred millions of dollars to make good, 
substantial fences, for the State of Missouri; 
besides an annual expense of ten per cent. on 
that sum for repairs. 

As before remarked, at least one-fourth of 
this sum, or $25,000,000, is for keeping out 
hogs, or attempting #o to do. But, withal, 
there are but few farms that escape the dep- 
redations committed upon crops by hogs run- 


ning at large—which in many cases amounts 
to a damage sufficient to pay for the bogs. 
Farmers are feeling and talking much upon 
this subject in different parts of the State.— 
Cannot proper steps be taken to bring this 
matter before our present Legislature, and 
have laws for Missouri similar to those of IIli- 
nois and other prairie States? Let us hear 
from the farmers on this subject. Buckeye. 
Windsor, Mo., Dec., 15th, 1868. 





Tue Universat Hay Pircner.—Our readers 
have doubtless ere this noticed that we offer 
as apremium to club agents, Louden’s Univer- 
sal Hay Pitcher. We have seen these pullies 
and carriers in operation at the I}inois State 
Fair, and can vouch for their simplicity, effi- 
ciency and strength. Any of the patent hay 
forks may be attached. They can be-mesed as 
well in the field as.in the barn, and will-carry 
hay'to any part of the mow or stack, Who 
will be the first to win a Hay Pitcher? Only 
fifteen names required. Send them along! . 
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Report on the Trial of Plows. 


(Held at Utica, by the New York State Agricultural 
Society, September, 1867.) 


Through the kind consideration ot Col. B. P. 
Johnson, the indefatigable Secretary of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, we were 
supplied with this report. While we have al- 
ways esteemed Col. Johnson’s reports as models, 
both in conception and detail, we place this 
as the most valuable that has ever emanated 
from bis hands. 

It takes up, illustrates, supplies facts, figures 
and details on every point connected with the 
It should be labeled the ‘‘farmer’s com- 
plete guide to the plow.” 

No greater boon could be conferred on the 


plow. 


country than putting a copy into the hands of 


every farmer in the land. 
enter into the details, for that 
We can but 


We cannot 
would be to copy the entire book. 
notice some of the subjects treated: 

“The history of the plow’-—ancient and 
modern; “the objects to be accomplished by 
plowing.” 

The true positions of the plow and harrow 
are clearly defined. ‘Practical questions” that 
must be studied by every one who uses a plow 
understandingly, are here most fully and perti- 
nently stated. 

The question of the comparative merit of the 
swing and wheel plows examined, and this con- 
clusion come to: “that the claims of the advo- 
cates of ‘swing’ plows are mostly invalid, 
while those of the friends of the ‘wheel’ plow 
are shown to be founded in reason and ex- 
perience.” Of course this infers that the land 
is clear of stumps, &c. 

The article on “yoking” the team is com- 
plete; and in the remarks on “workmen” we 
most fully coincide. After noticing the effect 
of the touch of the workman on the plow, 
aod the necessity of its complete adjust- 
ment to the conditions of the work, the re- 
port says: “Seeing these facts brought out so 
clearly before our eyes, it was cause of deep regret 
to us that the race of finished plowmen was rap- 
idly running out in the State of New York.” 
How much is it to be lamented that there is no 
pride in the plow. 

The Report of the Special Committee on the 
trials, is brimful of facts. The vast amount of 
intelligence, industry, and calculation united 
to actual practical acquaintance with the whole 
subject, exhibited by the judges, tell us it was 
men and not complimentary names that were so 


wisely chosen to accomplish this important 
task. So may it ever be. To that committee 
the world is deeply indebted. 

We have to thank Col. Johnson for a private 
copy, which we found necessary to have as a 
book of reference in our private collection. It 
has to fill a sphere of usefulness at home. 

W. Mz 





The wool crop of New York State is about 
17,000,000 pounds, which is principally grown 
in Washington, Renselaer, Genesee, Livingston, 
Ontario and Steuben counties—the first named 
leading off with 700,000 Ibs. 

All wrinkled peas, says an exchange, are 
more delicate than those that are full and per- 
fect in form; like sugar corn, the saccharine 
matter contained in them, causes them to shrivel 
when dried. 


ILL-FLAVORED HONEY. 


My bees did nothing all the season, till late 
in the fall when the sunflowers were in full 
bloom. Then they commenced storing honey in 
great quantities. They gathered from fifty ‘to 
eighty pounds, per stand, in two weeks. Some 
ot them filled all their surplus honey boxes, 
and when [ took some of the honey for eating, 
I found it tasted as the sun-flowers smell. It is 
scarcely fit fortable use. There are hundreds 
of acres of these flowers growing here. 

Now what [ want to get at, is for some bee- 
keeper to let me know through the Bee Journal, 
whether bees will work in a prosperous season 
on flowers yielding distasteful honey? 

WW. Faun, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

We presume that the sunflower here referred 
to is one of the numerous varieties of wild aster 
—probably the A. sericeus or the A. sagittifolius; 
though we do not know that either of these 
blooms so late in the season. We have no 
knowledge of the honey producing qualities 
of these, nor of any except the New Eng 
land aster; but suppose that bees will gather 
from the blossoms of the variety complained of 
every fall, if honey is secreted by them.—[ Am. 
Bee Journal. 

Remarks—Here is another sample of the 
utter inutility of common names in the dis- 
cription of plants, insects, &c. We have found 
in the several states the Chrysopsis—Silphium— 
Helianthus—Coreopsis—Bidens and  LHelevium: 
all called sunflower. Which of these is meant, 
we cannot say. Bees work well on /Telianthus 
Annuus and produce fair honey. In some 
parts of our State they neglect buckwheat for 
the Bidens or Spanish needle. In both the 
Helianthus and Silphium the honey has more or 
less of a resinous taste. It is well known that 
‘bees will work in a prosperous season on flowers 
yielding distasteful honey” (to us), and they 
even work upon the blooms that produce stupi- 
fying or poisonous honey. 

As the bee makes its honey to suit itself there 
is little cause of wonder and no cause for com- 
plaint if the flavor does not always suit our 
palate. We know that bees feed on much that 
we do not relish. W. M. 


—_—- —— —- ———_ -- O@e @—---- _--—-- = 
Making Farm Gates. 

Field work usually takes so much of the far- 
mer’s time and attention in the warmer portion 
of the year that but very little thought is given 
to the small ‘‘carpentering jobs,” and unless 
farm gates are made up during winter the prem- 
ises are very likely to be poorly supplied with 
convenient pass-ways from one field to another. 

If the gates are made up at this season they 
are ready to hang when spring comes, and the 
frost is sufficiently out of the ground to admit of 
setting posts. To make them, requires but very 
little mechanical skill; the most essential point 
is, to construct them so they will not sag upon 
the posts. <A gate as commonly made will sag 
of itself, let the post be ever so firm. 

A very good gate may be made as follows :-— 
Take two pieces of three by four scantling, one 
piece four or five feet long, according to the 
height of the fence, and the other twice the 
length of the first, then let the boards into the 
uprights their thickness, and before nailing them, 
dove-tail a brace into the notches already cut, 
running from the top of the latch end to the 
bottom ofthe hinge end. This brace can be 
made of a three-fourth strip of board, and should 
be about four inches wide. After putting the 
gate together put on battens and nail them 
firmly to the scantling ; also nail battens in the 
center, and for these wrought nails should be 
used. 

To give support, a three-eighth rod of iron 





should be fastened at the top of the hinge scant- 
ling and extend down to and pass through the 
top of the latch end, with a nut upon the end so 
that the rod may be drawn tight. After tight- 
ening up, cut the end of the rod off even with 
the nut. 

Another way, and one constructed with less 
expense, is to dove-tail the brace from the lower 
end of the front tothe top of the hinge scantling, 
nailing firmly where the brace crosses the 
boards with wrought nails. This dispenses 
with the use of the rod, but does not look as 
well for a road gate. 

Set the post upon which the gate isto hang 
firmly in the ground, and let it extend a foot 
further above the earth than the hinge scantling 
is long. Use solid hinges, and put them on 
about fifteen inches from the ends of the long 
gate bar. ; ae 

Gates made after the foregoing directions are 
not new or uncommon, but are just as durable 
and cheap, for all that.— Ohio Farmer. 

—-—-+--—— ee 
Shares’ Coulter Harrow. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I would like to enquire 
of your readers if any of them have used Shares’ 
Coulter Harrow? If so, will they tell us 
through the columns of the Rural World what 
its good points are? 

Of all the tools used on a farm, our barrows, 
as aclass, are the poorest. The Scotch, forty- 
four tooth, we use mostly in Ilinois, It pulls 
hard and does very little work in killing weeds 
or loosening up ground that has had a heavy 
rain on it after plowing. Then, again, sod 
ground cannot be put in good order with them. 
They tear up sods in some places; in others 
they run over it and leave no loose dirt—a 
grain drill will leave ground in better order, 
with once going over it, than will a harrow in 
twice, besides drawing easier. 

Shares’ harrow looks as though it would dothe 
work thoroughly, and also as if it would make 


a fine thing for harrowing corn. Whocan tell 
us from experience? H. 





Corn anp Pork.—From carefully conducted 
experiments by different persons, it has been 
ascertained that one bushel of corn will make a 
little over 10} ponnds of pork—gross. Taking 
this result as a basis, the following deductions 
are made, which all farmers would do well to 
lay by for a convenient reference—thus: 

When corn sells for 123 cents per bushel, pork 
costs 13 cents per pound. 

When corn costs 17 cents per bushel, pork 
costs 2 cents per pound. 

When corn costs 25 cents per bushel, pork 
costs 3 cents per pound. 

When corn costs 33 cents per bushel, pork 
costs 4cents per pound, 

When corn costs 45 cents per bushel, pork 
costs 5 cents per pound. 

The following statement shows what the far- 
mer realizes in corn, when sold in the form of 
pork: 

When pork sells for 3 cents per pound, it 
brings 25 cents per bushel in corn. 

When pork sells for 4 cents per pound it 
brings 33 cents per bushel in corn. 

When pork sells for five cents per pound it 
brings 45 cents per bushel in corn. 

ee 





It is well known by butter-makers that the 
cream which first rises on milk, makes nicer 
butter than that which rises after standing a 
long time. It is said that the milk that makes 
the butter that Queen Victoria eats is skimmed 
twice, and twelve hours afterwardsit is churned. 

It is said that the Brazilian Government has 
offered a reward of $8,000 in gold, to the inven- 
tor of any practicable mode of preserving beef 





for exportation. 
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Holstein” or 
“Dutch ’”’ Cow, im- 
ported and owned 
hy Winthrop W. 
Chenery, ‘ High- 
land Stock Farm.”” 

Xelmont, Middle- 
sex Co., Mass. 


| Wl 


‘“Texelaar” won 
the first premium, 
in her class, at the 
fair of the Middle — 
Agricultural 
Society in 1864; 
the New 
Agricul- 


sex 


and at 
England 
tural 
show in 1865 she 


Society’s 


won the Sweep- 
stakes and Silver 
Medal. 

Texelaar is the 
dam of the ball 7 
“Van Tromp,’ 
winner of the New 
England Society’s 
Silver Medal 
(Sweepstakes) in 
1865, and first premium in 1866, 1867 and 1868; 
and whose weight, at six years old, was 2720 
pounds—Texelaar’s weight is 1560 pounds. 

The following extract, from a sketch of the 
Dutch Cattle, by Mr. Chenery, will afford a 
correct idea of the extraordinary milking prop- 
erties of these cows: 

“The milking quality of this race of cows is 
well illustrated in the record of the imported 
cow Texelaar (see portrait). This cow was 
tested when only six years old, and therefore 
before having arrived at full maturity. She 
dropped a heifer calf on the 15th of May, which 
at birth weighed 101 pounds; and, from the 
26th of May to the 27th of July, a period of 
nine weeks, a careful and exact record, of the 
milk produced by her, was kept, showing a 
result of 4018 pounds 14 oz. Her largest yield 
in one day was 76 lbs. 5 ozs. (35) quarts), and 
in ten days she gave 744 Ibs. 12 ozs., or an 
average of 74 47-100 lbs. per day, She contin- 
ued to give a large flow of milk throughout the 
season, and was milked up to the 24th day of 
May following, and on the 25th dropped twin 
heifer calves, which weighed, at birth, 155 lbs.; 
and, notwithstanding the large quantity of milk 
produced, the quality is very superior, as shown 
by the statement of Prof. A. A. Hayes, Massa- 
chusetts State Assayer, who was employed to 
make chemical analyses of the milk of the four 
imported cows, and who stated that the Texe- 
laar’s milk afforded, after long repose, 22 and 
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72-100 per cent. of cream, in vessels specially 
adapted to measuring it ‘xx’; and, as the anal- 
ysis shows, and experience has proved this 
milk to be specially adapted to making cheese; 
and as cheese making has become one of the 
most important agricultural interests in this 
country, and cheese factories are multiplying in 
various localities—it may be well to consider 
the comparative value of the Dutch cows for 
that specialty. In this view, reference is made 
to a statement translated from a paper received 
at the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
from the Royal Academy of Agriculture, Prus- 
sia, written by Dr. Rhode-Eldena, from which 
valuable information is obtained in relation to 
the extraordinary milking qualities of pure 
Dutch cows. The herd described consisted of 
36 cows, and in 1865 a record of nine superior, 
pure bred Dutch cows, was kept, showing a yield, 
respectively, of 4960 qts., 4710 qts., 4620 qts., 
4490 qts., 4365 qts., 4800 gqts., 5016 qts., 5009 
qts. and 4900 qts., or an annual average pro- 
duct of more than 4,700 quarts of milk from 
each cow. In the translation it is not stated 
whether the quarts were beer or wine measure ; 
but, supposing it to be the smallest measure, 
and lowest estimate of 2 1-6 pounds to the 
quart, the annual yield of the nine cows will 
be found to be 92,885 pounds of milk; or, if 
made into cheese—allowing 9} pounds of milk 
to one pound of cheese, as made at the New 
England and New York cheese factories—we 











In Echoes from Cornwall is a ‘* Legend of the 
Hive,” commencing— 

Behold those winged images! 
Bound for their evening bowers; 

They are nation of the bees, 
Born from the breath of flowers ; 

Strange people are they; a mystic race 
In life, and food, and (Jwelling-place! 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE.—There are 
already collected at the Agricultural Department 
Washington, some 3,000 samples of native and 
foreign cereals and vegetable seeds. 

The distribution of plants from the experimen- 
tal garden during the past year embraced some 
30,000 plants; also many thousands of scions 
and cuttings of fruit trees have been disseminated. 

The total number of packages and papers of 
seeds distributed was 592,398, including 32,127 


have the astonishihg result of 9,777.36 pounds, 
or an average of over 1,086 pounds of cheese 
annually from each cow, while the maximum 
yield of the best cow would be 1,144 pounds, 

In passing, it may be said that the above 
statement should furnish food for thought to 
the cheese dairymen of this country, who have 
heretofore, seemingly, been contented with an 
average annual yield of about 300 pounds of 
cheese to the cow, as shown by the reports of 
the various cheese factories; and, as experi- 
ence has abundantly proved that the progeny 
of the Dutch bulls, when bred to native or other 
breeds of cows, invariably inherit the leading 
characteristics of the Dutch race—may it not 
be a question for the consideration of the town 
authorities, as well as individuals—in localities 
where cheese making is the leading interest— 
whether the introduction of Dutch bulls at the 
public expense, would not result in public ben- 
efit.”” He “claims the Holstein or Dutch race to 
be capable of producing milch cows that will 
yield more than an average quantity of butter, 


and incomparably more milk, specially adapted 
to family use as well as for cheese making, than 
any other breed; working oxen as large, strong 
and symmetrical as the Short-horn, and at the 
same time as hardy, spirited, intelligent and 
tractable, as the Devon ; and withal being good 
feeders and having great aptitude to fatten— 
well adapted to the shambles. In fine, it is 
claimed that they possess a better combination of 
properties than found in any other race or breed 
of cattle. of 





“The illeninn exhibits 


sacks of of winter wheat. 
the disposition: To members of Congress 223,- 
672 packages ; to Agricultural and Horticulturat 
Societies, 98, 861; to Statistical Correspondents, 
86,391; to individuals, on application, 183,474 
There have been expended by the present 
Commissioner since December 4, 1867, the date 
of his entry upon the duties of Commissioner, 
$217,400, leaving a balance unexpended of $103, 








600 for the balance of the year ending June 30. 
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COTTON IN NORTHERN MISSOURI 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: 
ginning my crop of cotton—do not laugh—a 
nice little patch—a trial crop, and the returns 
are more satisfactory than I could have expect- 
ed, bad | listened to the discouraging accounts 
of the “can’t” family, who here, as elsewhere, 
have got # foothold. 

It is true I planted only on an experimental 
scale (a poor man is hardly justified in making 
extensive experiments); but my little patch has 
yielded an average of three pounds and two 
ounces of ginned cotton to the square rod, at 
three pickings, which amounts to 500 pounds to 
the acre; this, at 20 cents per pound, brings the 
interesting sum of one hundred dollars per acre. 

I do not mention this as anything wonderful, 
as I dare say, others, no farther South, have 
done as well—very likely better; but I think 
these figures will compare favorably with those 
of the same amount of land in tobacco: taking 
the risk to be run, and the difference in cost of 
culture and preparation for market into consid- 
eration, the odds are in favor of cotton. 

I think cotton can be profitably cultivated 
much farther North than people generally sup- 
pose—i. e., as high as latitude 40°, any where 
in Missouri, Illinois, or Eastern Kansas, in 
favorable locations—on uplands with a south- 
erly, or south-easterly exposure, allowing other 
circumstances to be as favorable to it, as to in. 
sure a good crop of Kentucky white corn. 

Our latitude here is 39°.45’%. The soil on 
which I planted, is upland—clayey. Time of 
planting May 9th, after which it received the 
usual care bestowed on other hoed crops. 

I intend planting on a much more extensive 
scale another year, and I shall duly report pro- 
gress. 

I would like to hear the opinions of any who 
have have had more experience with this crop, 
together with any practical hints in regard to 
the soil and mode of culture—which experience 
may have proved to be the best adapted to its 
successful cultivation. 

Lastly, but not “‘leastly,” Mr. Editor, I en- 
close $2, for your valuable paper another year. 


A. H. Smiru. 
Macon county, Mo., Dec. 13th, 1868. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Mr. C. W. Morrrexprt: [| notice in the Rural 
World, of Nov. 21st, an item concerning “‘Ag- 
ricultural Colleges,’ and some remarks as to 
Missouri Agricultural lands, and as I believe you 
are a member of the Board of Agriculture, I 
take the liberty of writing to you at this time. 

I notice in the Land Office Report, for 1865, that 
the list of lands approved to the States, gives to 
Missouri 4,604,448.75 acres, and that 2,643,053.- 
04 acres had been patented to the State, under 
Acts of Congress, approved Sept 28th, 1850, and 
March 12th, 1860. Will you be so good as to 
inform me if the whole of this, or what part, 
is intended for Agricultural College purposes? 
and, how much has been located for that pur- 
pose? Also, if any moves bave been made to- 
wards putting the College and Farm in opera- 
tion? If so, what progress has been made? 
Although a new comer, [ feel an interest in this 
maver. Illinois has her Agricultural College 
going, why cannot Missouri do as well? Your 
reply wl much oblige, Yours truly, 

W. T. Houtisrer. 
Newark, Mo., Dec. 17, 1868. 


I have just finished 





In reply to your inquiry above we can only 
reiterate what has been stated already, that is: 
Missouri received, by what is known as the 
Agricultural College Land Grant, 330,000 acres. 
Thisamount has been reduced somewhat by the 
Commissioners accepting some of the railroad 
lands, being in alternate sections along the 
South Pacific road, where they had to take two 
acres for one. 

If rightly informed we learn that there was 
atime, when Franklin county offered a con- 
siderable bonus to have the Agricultural College 
located in her limits, perhaps at Washington. 
We believe that to make the grant available 
something will have to be done soon, perhaps 
during the session of the next General Assembly. 
If it were at all possible,we would favor aseparate 
and distinct college, but rather than to see such 
an institution linger and languish for a few years 
and then die a natural death, we would favor 
a plan giving it a connection with an exist- 
ing institution; giving it two or three practical 
men as professors, and establishing a connected 
yet separate school. We can see advantages 
in such a plan, but whether they are enough 
to counter-balance the natural drawbacks we 
are not now prepared to say. C. W. M. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES. 
CUTTING OFF THE BLOSSOMS. 

Several years ago I had a young German 


working for me, who called my attention, at the 
time of the flowering of the potatoes, to the great 
number of blossoms, and told me that I would 
have a light crop of potatoes. Upon my asking 
him for his reasons, he said that he bad heard 
old folks say, that ‘‘many flowers—-few potatoes.” 
I only remembered it asa singular remark, con- 
cluding it was one of the many wise old saws 
which “‘people say.” 

We have not, as yet, any of the new-fangled, 
ten-legged Colorado potato-bugs; but we have 
an old fashioned sort--a kind of blister-beetle 
(I haven’t time to hunt up the scientific name), 
that feeds on the potato plant in a quiet sort of 
a way without usually doing much harm. 
This year they were just about numerous enough 
to cut the blossoms as fast as they appeared, 
seemingly thinking them the choice part, and 
attacking them first, so that but very few blos- 
soms could be observed in the fields at any 
given time. 

We had an unusually good yield of potatoes, 
but whether this destruction of blossoms had 
anything to do with producing the result, I will 
leave each one to judge for himself. Of course 
any inferences drawn from such facts as these, 
by themselves, must be only guesses and conjec- 
tures. But here is something which seems to be 
more definite. I translate from the French, the 
substance of some experiments made by some 
one—a Frenchman, I presume—and published 
in a French paper, in Louisiana: 

“T had, at one time, cut, here and there, the 
flowers of some potato stalks, and found at dig- 
ging time an increased product of tubers, when 
compared with stalks not cut. 

This result was in accordance with my reas- 
oning, for the object of nature is solely the re- 
production of seed. If the flower be cut, and 








of course the seed-balls prevented from forming, 
the strength of the plant will go to the forming 
of tubers, augmenting the size, or increasing the 
number. 

‘“My first success encouraged me to try again, 
I selected a piece of ground of uniform rich- 
ness, and of sufficient size to make a fair trial. 
This I planted with one variety, ‘‘a long potato 
with a reddish skin, and yellow inside. [One 
would infer from the description that it was a 
coarse kind of potato, and, which I think, are 
more disposed to produce seed-balls than the 
finer sorts.] At the time of plowing, I cut 


the stalk, three or four inches below the blossom, 
leaving, here and there, two stalks in each of 
the rows with the stalks not cut. 

‘‘Early in October the plants which had had 
the flowers removed, were still of a bright 
green, whilst the others were yellow and dying. 

“At the digging time, the hills, where the flow- 
ers had been cut, gave a much greater yield than 
those which had not been so treated, and also were 
noticeably of larger size. The same experiment 
was continued the next year, and with like re- 
sult.” 

This is remarkable enough to make it worth 
while for those who have leisure, to pursue the 
investigation, and see if the same effects can be 
uniformly attained. Probably the difference 
would be more noticeable in some varieties than 
in others. Joserpn Woop. 

Marietta, Ohio, Dec. 10th, 1868. 

a © ee 
ROADS. 

The following on Roads, is from G. C. Eisen- 
meyer, Esq., of Mascoutah Ills. The facts 
hinted at exist in many places, the suggestions 
are worthy of consideration: 

‘Allow me to call the attention of your readers 
to the fact, that our country roads are, in most 
cases, in a most deplorable condition, and that 
our road-law needs amending. 

“T would, therefore, propose to lay before our 
next legislature an act forthe betterand cheaper 
repairing of our county and state roads, author- 
izing thereby, our county court, and all other 
county courts throughout the State that may 
adopt this law, to let out the entire road labor 
by contract to the lowest and best responsible 
bidder, under the supervision and control of the 
county court, as itis done in many of our older 
States. 

“The making and repairing of our county 
roads under the present system is entirely inad- 
equate to the demands of our times, as any per- 
son traveling over our State and county would 
tind to their sorrow. If our county roads were 
let out under contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder, road improvements and repairs would 
soon become a regular business, and some man 
would be found in every locality who would do 
such work at suitable and proper times. The 
writer of this was hired to such a contractor as 
far back as 1839, in Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
and knows of the practical advantages of such a 
system. It is a rare thing now to find any per- 
son willing to act as supervisor, and when you 
find him, he is a farmer, and as such, always 
attends to his farm labors first, as a matter of 
course, aid generally at times when the roads 
ought to be worked to an advantage. Farm 
labor, corn planting, wheat sowing, as it was 
the case this season, are of more importance, 
and hence the roads are neglected and remain 
unimproved. 

‘Most farmers in our county would prefer to. 
pay their road Jabor in money, but those who 
do not wish to do so, could work it out with the 
contractor. 

“It is high time that we begin to. look to the 
farming interests of our county, and good public 
roads are certainly of great importance to that 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: I am very much pleased with 
your paper—regard it as THE best paper, of its class, 
in the country. I have a Missouri river bottom farm, 
well adapted to the raising of corn, and expect, in the 
future, to make hog-raising a specialty and would like 
to havea pair of pure ChesterWhites: what can they be 
bought for,delivered on the cars at St. Louis? Are there 
any better thanthese? While on the “hog question,” 
allow me to say that, although somewhat accustomed, 
in former years, to operations on the human system, 
I cannot but regard the operation of spaying as one 
of great cruelty, and would gladly avoid it if any 
other of less severity would answer the purpose. Do 
you know of any? I have heard it said that the in- 
troduction into the vaginal canal of a leaden bullet, 
by means of an ordinary elder pop-gun, would fulfil 
every indication—(I doubt this)—it might prevent 
impregnation, but this is not ALL that is required. 
The question is, will anything but the complete ex- 
tirpation of the ovaries secure all the objects desired? 

J. McW. 

Remarks—We have often had sows spayed, and, 
when done by an experienced hand, it is not painful» 
viz: By making an incision on the side. We do not 
endorse the mode of hanging the hog up by the heels 
and operating through the belly. When done as 
above indicated, it is not near as painful as castration. 

Will Dr. Detmers give us his method? 


other practical man? 


Or any 








Mr. Norman J. Corman: I happened to pick up 
one of your papers, the Rural World, and read a 
piece headed “Agricultural Text Books in Common 
Schools.” I was much pleased, and concluded that 
paper was worth $2, and the books I will have, if they 
evercome out. I have a farm of 100 acres; am putting 
out 4,000 standard apple trees, and such small fruit 
as will pay. 

Wishing to contribute a little for my own informa- 
tion, as well as others, I will send something that has 
puzzled me and all I have shown it to—So, “if a man 
die, shall he live again?”—or, are we like these worms? 

This grub is found in all the new sod land, es- 
pecially when planted in potatoes. W. B. P. 

Smith City, Mo. 

Answer—By C. V. Riley, State Entomologist:— 
The grubs are dead speeimens of the common White 
Grub, or larva of the May Beetle (Lach nosterna 
quercina, Knoch). They look odd !rom the fact that 
they are attacked by a parasitic fungus, the two snout- 
like projections from each side of the head being 
nothing else. It is literally “a plant growing out of 
an insect,” and under this heading it was spoken of 
on page 77 of the December number of the American 
Entomologist. From the January number of the 
same journal, we éxtract the following communication: 

“There is a white mushroom known in the region 
in which I was raised (Virginia), as poisonous and 
fatal to the hogs that feed on it. I believe it is com- 
mon in all localities in which I have been. In the 
spring of 1842 I observed, in what is called a “new 
ground” in Virginia, a great quantity of these mush- 
rooms, and in reply to some remark I made about 
them, some of my father’s negroes, who were then 
making hills with hoes for planting tobacco, inquired 
of me if I knew what produced these mushrooms. 
On my replying in the negative, I was informed that 
they grew from the white grub worm. I thick there 
were some twelve or fifteen negroes present, all of 
whom concurred in the statement, and said it was no 
new thingtothem. They had no difficulty in establish- 
ing the truth of what they stated, because they dug 
them up inall their stages cf germination and growth 
before my own eyes. Ina very short time they had 
furnished me with a large number of the worms in 
their original shape, features and size, and as distinct 
to the eye as if they had been alive, but having the 
consistency, color and smell of a mushroom; and I 
actually broke them up, just as a mushroom breaks 
in one’s hands, snapping them crosswise and squarely 
off. Many others I found to be enlarged before ger- 
minating, and many just germinating, but with the 
shape of the worm preserved. And insome I noticed 
that the features of the worm were preserved in the 
root, even after the mushroom had grown up through 





the earth and attained some size. I gathered a good 
many specimens in their various stages into my hand- 
kerchief, and carried them to my father’s house, 
where they lay on the mantle for some times They 
seemed, however, to be no novelty to many to whom 
I exhibited them. In fact they were familiar to al- 
most all who had opportunities of investigation, and 
to whom I mentioned them at the time.” 

The fungus on those grubs which you send, would, 
very probably, in time, produce the mushroom so 
graphically described in the above quotation. 


LEANDER Smitu, V. S.—The gentleman whosename 
appears at the head, has addressed to us a letter on 
Texas Fever in cattle. Init he adopts the course of 
many of his brethren, and pitches into the vagaries and 
fallacious theories of the whole romancing brother- 
hood of veterinary surgeons. We have neither time, 
space nor inclination to accuse any one of our con- 
tributors of fallacies, but if Leander Smith, V. S., 
has a more correct view than any yet advanced, and 
will give it to the public, through the Rural World, 
our columns are open to him, or any other V.S. In 
the present letter we can see nothing that can be of 
any possible good to the general public. To say that 
a thing is true, or not true, does not make it se—we 
want, and must have, proof. Mr. Smith will therefore 
excuse us in not publishing his first letter. 





MILK Sickness.—A communication from a subscriber 
gives the names of half a dozen counties in Illinois 
where, he asserts, milk sickness still prevails. He 
says that in avery dry season there is no danger from 
the disease, but if cattle are allowed to stand in the 
water they will getit. Remedy.—Feed freely of corn. 

We are satisfied that the eating of a certain plant 
brings on the disease. We have given the whole 
theory in last volume. Remedy.—Keep the cows on 
tame grasses. 


Eps. Rurat Wor tp: 1. Whose are the best works 
on Floriculture? 2. Landscape Gardening? 3. Cul- 
ture of Evergreens? Where can they be had—at 
what prices? 4. Will Landscape Gardening cover the 
laying off and ornamenting farm-house yards, &c? 
5. Can grape vines be trimmed now without injury? 


AnsweR—l. Breck’s Book of Flowers. Buist & 
Rand also publish works. 

2. M. G. Kern’s “Landscape Gardening,” Wilstach, 
Keys & Co., Cincinnati. 

3. Josiah Hoopes, by 0. Judd & Co. 

4. Yes. 

5. Yes, if the frost is out of the vine. 

All of these works can be got in the best book stores. 

Cou. N. J. Cotman: I would like to have some in- 
formation abeut your State, that I suppose is im your 
power to give; and thinking you disposed to do any- 
thing you can to attract emigration into it, I have 
taken the liberty to request you to give the desired 
information. 

I would like to know the prices of lands in the 
neighborhood of Sedalia, or some other flourishing 
town, suitable for stock raising. What amount of 
capital required? What stock pays best, and where to 
buy it? But I had better tell you how much I would 
have to invest, and then you can better tell me what 
I want to know. I will have about $4,000 or $5,000 
to invest and live on till my farm, if I should buy one, 
yielded me something. I am at present engaged in the 
drug business, but want a business more out of doors, 
though I am not physically able to do much of the 
work myself. Please inform me in regard to labor: 
is it white, reliable and plenty? Hoping to hear from 
you at your earliestconvenience. Iam very respect- 
fully yours, Cuas. M. Onara. 

Bolivar, Tenn., Dec. 21. 


AnswEer—tThe lands near Sedalia are well adapted 
to grazing, but near the city sell for about $50 per 
acre; a little farther from market the lands are cheap- 
er. Along the North Missouri railroad, good unim- 
proved lands along this route may be had at $10 per 
acre. 





Labor is becoming more plenty, but near 
Sedalia and along the North Missouri road a good 
The farther North | 


| 


many negroes are still employed. 
you go, the less you will find of the colored population. 


N. J. Cotman: You will please advise where I can 
buy a pair of thorough-bred pigs, of the best breed? 
I want hogs thatare hardy and grow quick, say will 
do to kill at 12 months old? Also, where Ican buy 
a good Alderney milch cow? J. M. Dunnam. 

Hickman, Ky. 

Remarxs—Such is a sample of letters coming to 
us by every mail. Why will not stock men let the 
public know what they have to sell? 


J. R. K.—As a general rule we can only advise 
pruning fruit trees for fruit in June or July, and for 
wood in winter. An apple tree may be pruned mod- 
erately almost at any time. Some varieties will bear 
a moderate crop every year, while others yield a large 
crop alternate years. We never consult the moon, 
nor the zodiac, nor almanac as to the best time of 
pruning. We the thank Mr. K. for his receipts and 
may publish them sometime. 


THUMPS. 

Eps. Rurat Worzp: I notice in your issue 
of Nov. 28th, 1868, an enquiry from J. R. B. 
concerning thumes, and your answer—my opin- 
ion differs from yours, as I have known pigs, 
if not hogs, to die with that disease ; and, as a 
breeder of swine, wish all the light I can get on 
the treatment of diseases of such stock; there- 
fore repeat the questions of J. R. B., hoping to 
hear from those having experience: Is there 
any cure for thumps? If so, what is it? 

Native. 

We shall be glad to publish any communiea- 


tion on this subject.—[ Eps. 
——————————0+e—________- 
WEANING COLTS. 

I put the colt in a good pasture, and if I can 
do so, I give some company that it is acquainted 
with. But, at any rate, I put the mare in the 
adjoining field; then they both feel as if they 
were not separated, and do not wear off'any flesh 
by anxiety and running. And I take the mare 
in to the colt twice a day, for two or three days, 
and let it suck. After that, I let it suck once a 
day, for two or three days; then I let it suck 
every other day for two or three days; and, if 
necessary to dry up the mare, I will perhaps let 
it suck once or twice in the course of the next 
week. By that course the colt will get weaned 
and the mare will be dried up, and neither of 
them lose flesh or be punished, which is both to 
my interest and their mutual comfort. 

Another subscriber writes :— 

‘‘In answer to the query respecting weaning 
colts, I beg to submit the following note. There 
are various waysin which they may be weaned. 
I think as good a way as any is to take them 
from the dam and tie them in astable by them- 
selves, with strong halters, and give them milk 
from the cow, which they will take the second 
or third time it is offered to them, ifthey get no 
water. You may give them milk and water as 
suits. Afterwards, give a few oats, and all the 
hay or green clover they can eat, when it can be 
got. At the end of seven or eight days, lead 
them out to the field at noon, and take them in 
at night (there must be good fences to keep them 
in). By doing so, you will soon have them to 
lead like old horses.” —Ez. 

alte SEE bo 

Earty Rose Potato.—This potato is supposed 
to be the earliest large variety at present known, 
although there may be others equally as good 
in this respect, but they have not been generally 
disseminated. The general characters may be 
summed upas follows: Very early, and large ; 
skin smooth, of a pale rose color, almost white 
when fully matured; the eyes prominent, not 
deeply sunken as in many of the older varieties ; 
form long, oval, slightly compressed; flesh snow- 
white, and very dry and mealy, without any 
strong flavor as found iu some of the large late 
varieties; it is also very productive, and the 
tubers keep well and retain their good qualities 
until spring, and in this respect the Early Rose 
is far superior to the Early Goodrich.—_ New York 
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Meeting of the Kansas Horticultural 
Society. 

The Kansas State Horticu!tural Society met 
at Leavenworth, on the 15th inst. Owing to 
conflicting notices from the President and Cor- 
responding Secretary, part of the members had 
started on the 8th of the month, expecting that 
the meeting would take place on the 2d Tues- 
day, as ordered by the Society on its adjourn- 
inent last year. Those who started were over- 
taken by the late severe snow storm and cold,’ 
and did not arrive until the 11th, and then had 
to face the disappointment of no meeting. In 
consequence of all this the members present were 
fewer than would otherwise have been the case. 
There was, however, a good attendance, and 
the interest was well sustained to the very last. 
W. C. Tanner, the worthy President, called the 
Society to order late in the morning, onthe 15th, 
and delivered his Annual Address. He spoke 
feelingly and sensibly on the pleasing science of 
Horticulture, and felt proud to claim so many 
horticultural advantages for lovely Kansas, 
“‘possessing a soil of unequalled fertility, a 
climate temperate and genial, with skies balmy 
as those of Italy, rendering it healthful for 
man, and successful to the various productions 
of fruit.” 

Mr. Tanner believes in the superiority of 
Kansas fruits, in point of beauty and quality, 
over those of the Middle States, and thinks 
that an exhibition of those fruits at the Nation- 
al Pomological Congress, would bring many of 
the best horticulturists to the State of Kansas. 
The President also advocated a home exhibition, 
in which, no doubt, the important aid of the 
ladies would be had, especially, in the Botanical 
and Floral departments, and he advised, also, 
for this home exhibition, the offers of liberal pre- 
miums. Ho also counsels action on the part 
of the Society to memoralize the State Legisla- 
ture, for the appointment of a competent State 
Entomologist. Finally, President Tanner ad- 
vised great care in the raising and making up 
the several fruit lists for the State, as, by much 
care, hundreds of thousands of dollars might 
be saved to the State, in the enhanced value of 
the fruits produced. The address was brief, 
timely and tothe point, and well received. 

The Secretary, G. C. Bracket, then read his 
report, wherein he states that, as a general thing, 
the horticulturists of the Slate had not re- 
sponded to his enquiries, but hopes that it was 
not because they underrated the magnitude of 
the work, they, as a class, were called upon to 
perform. The good Secretary, being evidently 





a much better report, as to the working mem- 
bers next time. 

The Treasurer’s report shows only a small 
membership, but as the expenses of the Society 
were also small, there was still a small balance, 
incash, on hand. (Subsequently, Mr. Kelsey 
informed us that after the bills were paid he 
had increased the cash in hand $1 50, which 
offered as prima facia evidence that the Society 
was growing.) The Society has no debts, which 
we wish might be the condition of all kindred 
associations. 

The officers, for the ensuing year, are Pres- 
ident, W. C. Tanner, Leavenworth; Vice Pres- 
ident, C. B. Lines; Secretary, G. C. Bracket, 
of Lawrence; Treasurer, S. T. Kelsey, Ottawa. 

The following are the varieties of apples recom- 
mended for general cultivation in Kansas: (We 
think the list a good one for Western Missouri.) 
Summer—Carolina Red June, Early Harvest, 
Sweet June. Autumn—Maiden’s Blush, Fa- 
meuse, Fall Wine, Rambo, Belmont, Dyer, Bai- 
ley Sweet. Winter—Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
Winter Swaar, Ortley, White Winter Pearmain, 
Winesap, Romanite, Rawles’ Janet, Rome 
Beauty, Ben Davis, New Missouri—also called 
Missouri Keeper. This latter tree is represent- 
ed as hardy, an early bearer, and the fruit as 
every way desirable, and a great keeper. 

The Jonathan was voted down because of its 
showing spots of dry rot. The Willow Twig 
was added to the list. 

The report of Committee on Pears only de- 
veloped the fact that there was a general and 
entire failure of the crop throughout the State 
in 1868. The following list was recommended 
on the quince, or as dwarfs: Doyenne d’ Ete, 
Rostiezer, Tyson, Belle Lucrative, Louise Bonne 
d’ Jersey, Swan’s Orange. 

On the pear-root, as Standards, Bartlett, 
Flemish Beauty, Doyenne d’Ete and White 
Doyenne. 

No regular report from the Committee on 
Small Fruits was made, there was, however, 
some talk on this subject, partaking of the con- 
versational style, there is nothing of general 
interest to be embodied in our report. 

Of grapes only two varieties were recom- 
mended for general cultivation, viz: Concord 
and Ilartford Prolific. The amateur list em- 
braces Iona, Delaware, Rogers’ No. 1, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Creveling, Diana, Israella, Rogers’ No. 
3. Wine List (general): Concord, Clinton. Am- 
ateur Wine List—Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Ca- 
tawba and Martha. 

Of Peaches we make only one notice. Dr. 
Housely spoke of a peach raised in Kentucky, 
which he calls the McCormick, very similar to 
the Indian Peach, of Illinois, a cling, which 
never fails to re-produce itself from the seed, 
and for which the Dr. claims all the excellen- 
cies of a late peach. 

The following resolution was offered and ably 
debated by Dr. Houseley: 


Resolved, ‘‘That it is the sense of this Asso- 
ciation, that the manufacture and use of na- 
tive wines tends to lower the morals of our 
people, and increase drunkenness, and we can- 
not therefore recommend the growing of grapes 
for wine purposes.” 





a very hopeful man, expects to be able to make 


Dr. Stayman took the negative of the ques- 


tion, but was most unfortunate in his argument, 
proving exactly what Dr. H. claimed, viz: That 
after the use of wine was indulged in for a little 
time, something stronger was desired. 

On the vote being taken on the resolution, 
the motion was lost by a very decided majority. 
Fruit—We found on the table some twenty 
varieties of very fine apples, embracing most 
of the sorts recommended in the list; they were 
highly colored and of superior flavor, and at 
least equal to any we have ever tasted. 
Resolutions to join with the State Agricul. 
tural Society in their next exhibition, and also 
to ask an appropriation for the appointment of 
a State Entomologist, and also for the appoint- 
ment of a delegation to the next Pomological 
Congress, and the appointment of an Ad-Inte- 
rium Committee, were passed with great una- 
nimity. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society, will be held at Ottawa, 
the 2nd Tuesday in December, 1869. The re- 
port of Mr. Kelsey, on Hedging, Evergreens 
and Forest Trees, we propose to take upin a 
separate article. 

For personal favors and attentions, we tender 
our sincere and hearty thanks, Our first visit 
to the city of Leavenworth and the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society, will always leave 
& green spot in our memory. 

qieiemnniinglanibiracnmnaene 


HOW TO KEEP APPLES. 


Cot. N. J. Conman: Can you give me any 
instruction on keeping apples? I gathered 
mine late in the fall and put them in my cellar, 
and they are rotting badly. I have an excellent, 
warm cellar, under a new house, and thought | 
should have no trouble to keep my fruit well: 
but it never kept so badly. B.A.d. 


Remarks—We strongly suspect your ‘‘excel- 
lent, warm cellar,” is what has destroyed your 
fruit. Cellars to keep fruit well, should not be 
kept warm. ‘This induces early maturity and 
decay. Apples cannot be kept sound in a warm 
state; consequently, every apple cellar should 
be well ventilated. The nearer the tempera- 
ture can be kept to the freezing point the better. 
There should always be kept in the cellar one 
or two good thermometers—one to show the 
state of the upper, and the other the lower, 
strata of the air. Let in the cool air of nights, 
when there is no danger of frost, and keep out 
the warm air of the day time. Cellar windows 
should be on hinges to admit of readily opening 
and closing, and you need not be afraid of cool 
air when there is no danger of freezing. During 
winter, when the cellar gets too warm, let in 
the cool air, and you will find your apples will 
keep well. 

It is better to have suspended bins for apples 
in the middle of the cellar, the better to venti- 
late them. Two or three tiers of bins can be 
placed over one another. 

It requires a great deal of care and attention 
to keep fruit well. Rooms above ground that 
admit of ventilation, so they are frost proof, are 
preferable to cellars for keeping fruit. We 
usually keep our fruit in an out-house in 
autumn till there is danger of freezing weather, 
and then put it in the cellar. Cellars are gen- 





erally too warm in autumn for fruit to keep well. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Keeping Bulbs and Tubers Through 
Winter. 


For a number of years I followed, closely, 


the rules laid down by the “books” for keeping 
Dahlias, Tube Roses, Gladiolus, Cannas, and 
Many times 
I met with severe loss, and determined to try 
I buried in sand, in cellar free 


various other tubers and bulbs. 


other methods. 
from frost, dahlias and gladiolus—placed like 
amount in barrels, as I would potatoes, with 
ventilation at the bottom, and set the same on 
hanging shelves in the cellar. All came out 
in good condition in the spring—did not lose 
a single tuber in over one thousand, Those 
in the sand were very much sprouted, and made 
splendid early-flowering plants. 

T am satisfied if almost all tender bulbs and 
tubers are not kept wet, but in a moderately 
damp condition—the amount of dampness col- 
lected and transmitted from one to the other 
by being packed closely in barrels—that they 
will keep in much better shape than where 
dried for weeks, and then packed in damp sand. 

Keep from frost; from wet, and too drya 
position—and you wil! have less loss than by 
the troublesome and long process advocated 
for years by the growers of the same. ys 





Winter Apples For Market. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: If you were to plant 
out three varieties of winter apples for market 
culture in Missouri, what would they be? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Rerty—Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Smith’s 


Cider. Of course we should be governed some- 
what by the success of varieties in the particu- 
lar locality where planted. These varieties, 
wherever they have been tried, have given 
excellent satisfaction. 


FROM SOUTHERN INDIANA, 

Messrs. Epirors: From observations made 
in the vicinity of St. Louis a few days after the 
recent cold snap (Dec. 11th) I concluded that 
the peach buds were pretty much all killed.— 
It is to be hoped, however, that such favorable 
localities as that of Col. N. J. Colman, in Jef- 
ferson Co., have escaped. 

In traveling from the Mississippi to the Ohio 
by rail, [had no opportunity to examine, but 
here, on the river hills, the degree of cold was 
scarcely one degree below zero, while at St. 
Louis, it was 12 or 14 degrees below; and the 
most tender kinds of peaches here have escaped. 

Let the remote cause be what it may for this 
large difference in degrees of cold, between 
places on precisely the same latitude, the im- 
mediate cause is very plain, and that is, that 
at Sc. Louis there was a clear sky, while here 
it was cloudy. 

If the author of the “Tree Invigorator” would 
turn the powers of his wonderful mind toward 
the discovery of some artificial means by which 
sunshine and clouds would be at our command 
—I would like to invest in territory sufficient 
to cover my garden and peach orchard. 

By the by, it is my opinion that, if a peach 
tree was covered at the first of November, so 
that neither sunshine nor rain would fall upon 
it until the opening of spring—that in no case 





Wheat! No where have I seen, this fall or 
winter, anything but favorable prospects for 
this grain. Sometimes wheat is almost totally 
killed by the severe cold of a single night; but 
this can never be done where there is e.ena 
light snow covering it; such was its condi- 
tion at the time of our first real cold weather 
this winter, and, as a consequence, the plant 
now looks as bright and green as it did before 
the freeze. What I mean by favorable prospects 
is, as compared to other, or unfavorable sea- 
sons. Other circumstances are, as a general 
rule, unfavorable; that is to say, other things 


equal, our wheat crops seem to be getting less 
and less every year. A. BD 
Otto, Ind., Dec. 19th. 





Tender Roses—How to Grow and Keep 
Them. 

The tender roses—Teas, Chinas, Noisettes, 
&c.—are generally thought to be very difficult 
to preserve over winter—that they are sure to 
be winter-killed, and so on. While it is ad- 
mitted that they are really tender, as compared 
with other families of roses, it does not follow 
that the winter uniformly destroys them in this 
latitude ; indeed, with very little trouble they 
may be sately carried through most winters, if 
properly managed from the beginning. Their 
tenderness is only relatively so—further South, 
and in Southern Europe, they are entirely 
hardy, while a few degrees North they can’t 
be kept over winter in open air, but invariably 
kill. 

To start aright, then, always plant in beds 
or masses; first, to get the best effect from 
them when in bloom; and, second, to ensure a 
better preparation of the soil, and for the easier 
protecting them in winter: next secure a dry 
sub-soil—one with sandy or gravelly bottom— 
all of our suburban uplands where Post oak 
grows, will do. If the location is low and 
flat, soil deep and mucky, then raise your 
beds, or otherwise secure drainage for the 
roots of your plants in winter. Water 
at the roots is more fatal to tender roses, al- 
most, than exposure to a low temperature. 

Of course, in preparing a bed, or beds, for 
such universal favorites as roses, you will not 
hesitate to do the best that your skill and 
judgment can suggest for them. Well, then, 
drain all surplus water from their feet; trench 
the bed eighteen inches deep—a heavy, clay 
loam, just sueh as abounds all around us, is 
what the rose delights in; if too thin and poor, 
add some good, rotten, stable manure; and 
perhaps you had better not bring the sour sub- 
soil to the very top, but mix it with the top- 
soil ; or, breaking it up, let it lay at the bottom 
where it is. Roses, however, like a strong, 
rich soil, and will flourish in a stiff clay, with 
some manure added. Your beds may be large 
or small, and of any shape your fancy indicates, 
to suit your ground and circumstances, and to 
hold from half a dozen to fifty, or more, plants 
—better not too large, however. Now set your 
plants two to three feet apart, all over the bed; 
or, if you have not enough to go over that 
way, scatter them equally over the bed, and 
intersperse some bedding plants, as verbenas, or 





would the buds be killed by frost. 


Select a few of the best sorts of all the differ- 
ent colors; pinch off all the decaying blossoms, 
and mulch, or cultivate, the bed well; and you 
never ought to be without a bouquet of roses, 
from May to November. 

Now for the winter protection: As severe 
weather approaches—say some time in Decem- 
ber—lay them away in winter quarters as fol- 
lows; If you live near the city, nothing better 
can be had than shaving manure; which is 
manure from the stable where planing mill 
shavings have been used for bedding. Cover 
the bed all over with this material, to the 
depth of four or six inches, and pack it well 
around the stems and over the collar of each 
plant; or, you may bury them in it, tops and 
all, by bending the latter down, but be sure and 
heap it well over the crown of the plant. In 
the country, where the above material can’t 
be got, short straw, that has passed through a 
threshing machine, is excellent; or, what is 
better, leaves from the forest. In either case 
cover the bed up deep, and look well after the 
crown—the tops do not matter so much, as if 
the twigs and spray gets killed—and you have 
the roots and a few inches of the stem sound 
—you have a good foundation for another sum- 
mer’s growth and bloom. Uncover only when 
all danger of severe freezing is over in spring 
—perhaps better done a little by degrees.— 
Prune down to sound wood and live buds; dress 
up the bed with spade or fork, digging in a 
little manure, &c. Trim up the edges and 
make all neat, and let her go. C. S. 


From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Cot. Co.man— Dear Sir: To prevent conflic- 
tion with the Constitution of other Societies, I 
beg to inform our Western friends that we have 
agreed on September 15th, as the day for the 
commencement of the next session of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, in Philadelphia. 

Weare also, as you may have heard, to have 
a meeting of the Fruit Committees, in New 
York, February 10th, and shall be happy tosee 
all who are interested in making the Catalogue 
of our National Society as perfect as possible. 
Yours, as ever, Marsuaut P. Witper. 
Dorchester, Mass., Dec, 22, 1868. 


a 
—_-® 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
THE LIMA BEAN. 


One of the greatest luxuries—indeed indis- 
pensables, now-a-days—is a supply, be it small 
or large, of vegetables and fruits, so preserved 
for winter as to retain the original goodness as 
nearly as possible unchanged. Among the 
easiest of these to keep, and which requires no 
canning, isthe Lima Bean. It may be picked 
in its green state, when just right to eat, and 
dried in the pods—not in the sun, but in some 
cool and airy room or shed. It is positively no 
trouble at all, and the beans, when cooked, 
will be found fully as tender and as sweet as 
when first picked; at least I have never been 


able to tell wherein is the difference. They 
should be soaked in cold water a few hours 
before cooking. 

I do not see why they are not found in mar- 
ket, as green peas dried in this way are found 
in almost every grocery, and seem tosell. The 
farmer, however, can have them, and if he does 











something amongst them during summer. 


80 once, will always, A. A.O 
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Tall Rocket Larkspur. 





Single Flower. 


LARKSPURS. 


The Larkspurs are a charming fam- 
ily of plants. The richest, deepest, 
brightest, loveliest of all lovely colors 
(blue) are to be found in this family. 
The perennial Larkspurs have the 
honor of possessing these finest colors, 
as was explained in a former article 
on the subject. 


The annual Larkspurs, now under 
consideration, are, however, very beau- 
tiful and verv varied in their colors; 
and, being stiff, upright, slender plants, 
with long spikes of their many-colored 
flowers standing clear above the stem, 
and needle-like foliage, renders a bed 
of these very attractive and showy. 
Moreover, they may be classed as a 
hardy annual, as self-sown seeds come 
up and live over winter; so they 
might be sown in the fall and protect- 
ed slightly during winter; thinned 
out properly, and allowed to bloom 
where they stand. Another sowing 
made in the spring would give a suc- 
cession and prolong the season. Vick 
says of these (and we can have no 
better authority) —‘The dwarf sorts 
make a most beautiful mass of flowers. 
A bed in perfection is almost equal to 
a bed of Hyacinths. They should 
stand five or six inches apart. The 
tall, branching varieties, grow two 
feet in height, and are fine for bouquet 
Plants should stand eight- 
Sow where they 


C.S. 


making. 
een inches apart. 
are to bloom. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Growing Fruit Treesin Grass--Pruning. 

The Gardeners’ Monthly seems to wish to make 
itself notorious, by advocating the growing of 
fruit in grass, or having the roots very near the 
surface, and not to cultivate as we woulda 
field of corn. We consider such advice and 
teachings, a damage to fruit growing. It leads 
many, whom we think otherwise would culti- 


vate and grow fruit, to meet with failure of 
time, and faith in fruit growing in many sections 
of our country. This new system of non-culti- 
vation and pruning may answer very well for 
some limited localities, but for us, of the West, 
wiil not answer. To be successful—when our 
trees come into bearing—they need long roots, 
that go down into the damp clay, to keep life 
and vigor in them through our long summers 
of intense heat and dryness. A tree to acquire 
vigor, health and long life, should be thoroughly 
cultivated. How often do we see old and infirm 
orchards brought to renewed life — recuperated 
from almost barrenness, to thrifty, productive 
orchards, by plowing up the grass, manuring 
and cultivating the same? 

To form good, thrifty trees; to keep top and 
body uniform—a course of judicious pruning is 
as necessary as the shortening in of the wood 
of the grape, when wood must be sacrificed to 
secure a crop of fruit. We have seen, all over the 
West, in our rich, prairie soils—orchards, thrifty, 
healthy, and of bearing age; yet not a single 
specimen did they bear until the knife went into 
the top and cut away a large portion of the lux- 
uriant growth. Cultivation should be performed 
in the early part of the season—not later than 


ample time to fully mature all the wood formed, 
before the cold of winter comes on. Ozark. 
oe 

Wor.tp: A few days since I re- 


ceived a copy of your Rural World. Am much 
pleased with it. I think we will renew our 
acquaintance. I took the Valley Farmer for 
about nine years. Please send me another 
copy or two—will see if I cannot make up a club. 
Our peaches are killed ; pear buds very much 
blackened. We have had two crops of peaches 
in succession — unusual for North-west Mis- 
souri. J.8. 
Stewartsville, De Kalb Co., Mo., Dec 22d, 1868. 


— 
-oo 


Eps. Rurau 








Peacu Bups Nor Aut Kitiep.—Friend Colman : 
I have been examiuing the peach buds for the 
last few days, and find that on many of the 
trees they are pretty well thinned out by the 
cold snap of the 11th—though on others there 
is scarce a dead one to be found. 

On all kinds, the most prominent buds, and 
those of rankest growth, are most 
where they are double the large one is killed 
and small one alive as yet—seedlings not in- 
jured so much. A good many rabbits around, 
but they have done no damage. Had all the 
apple trees and small peach trees rubbed with 
hog’s liver, and it appears an effective remedy 
against rabbits. 

On 11th thermometer stood here at 4° below 
zero. W.S. J. 


injured ; 





July 15th tor young trees—that they may have 


Platin Reck, Jeff’n. Co., Mo., Dec. 25th, 1568. 


Vhe Vineyard. 


RAN RRRRRRRRAIII_IR_NR GILL ka ke ke ees 


GRAPE CULTURE. 

In the whole range of operations associated 
with the cultivation of the soil, nothing has 
laid hold of the mind so completely as the cul. 
ture of the grape. It seems to have been more 
or less the same in all ages and all lands; nor 
has the lapse of years, or the breadth of acres 
diminished this interest, or cooled down the 





on the increase. 
When in 1848, after a few years experiment 


Schaiefer and others, formed a corporation for 
growing wine in Gasconade Co., and obtained 
a charter from the Legislature—many shook 
their heads with a sage doubt that it would be 
sadly overdone, In that charter they wisely 


of growing the grape in their county—the in- 


the quantity, quality and probable value of the 
wine they raise, with such other information 


think useful to the public.” 
due prominence to this grand branch of in. 


dustry. It is very doubtful if the most san 
guine of these men ever dreamed of the magni: 


enthusiasm; on the contrary, it is amazingly | 


with the grape, Hans D. Widersprecher, John | 


undertook to scatter the germs of the grape) 
“fever,” by engaging to ‘“‘report the condition> 


provement made within the last year in kinds,f 
raising and management of the wines; with? 


on the subject of wine raising as they mayf 


Here was the initiatory step taken in giving 





ree 





tude of the agencies then reduced to form, ani 
cast out among the industrial forces of our 
then infant State. 

The lapse of over twenty years, with its ex 
periments and their lessons bearing on th 
public mind, has, so far from satisfying th 
public mind, only whetted it toa keener edge 
only extended its capacity. . 

To-day the demand for information on 4l 
pertaining to the grape, is more loud, persisteu 
and widely spread, than ever before; and ou 
State is at once the point most anxiously looke 
to, for the soils to plant in and the informatio 
as to what, and how to plant. 

With a view to meet these wants, more prot 
inence will be given to this subject in o 
journal. Special pains will be taken to pr 
sent such information as will be reliable, 
has been well tested under varying circus 
stances, and established facts will always 
presented in preference to theories, however pls 
sible. No pains will be spared to bring to pu 
lic notice every improvement in varieties a 
management; but the mere idea of Novell 
will be rather eschewed, and every thing p 
to practical test, as the only basis upon whit 
to hope for solid progress. The path of t 
progress 18 rough and laborious—the _poil 
that are made with certainty are appareol 
few; but the possession of a single fact is 
infinitely more value than any amount of tl 
ory or mere opinion. 

Can we gain any lessons from the past tw 
ty years? What varieties had Hans D. |} 
dersprecher & Co to begin with? ‘The Ca 
Isabella and Catawba. 





At that time the Norton was only known 
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a small, insignificant looking vine, planted by 
Hans D. Widersprecher. Since then we have 
the Norton as a fact. The Concord can be 
planted almost everywhere. The Clinton stands 
well. The Herbemont, but for being tender in 
winter, would take high position. Martha, 
some of the Rogers’ Hybrids, Cynthiana anda 
few others, hold out fair prospects of being a 
success. Cape and Isabella are among the 
things that were, and the Catawba is “‘too fickle 
to tie to” in this region. We desire to aid in 
developing the grape interest in the State, and 
shall put to rigid test every matter connected 


with the subject. 
—__—____+ee--______ 


Wants in Grape Culture. 

I want a white grape that is quite healthy, 
hardy and productive. 

I want varieties that will make light colored 
wines as successfully as Norton, Concord,lin- 
ton, &c., make dark wines. 

I want an early grape with a very uniform, 
sweet and consistent pulp, that will dry to be- 
come a good raisin. If any one can give us 
the particulars about these they will greatly 
oblige a Novice. 





When to Cut Stakes for Grapes. 

Eps. Rurau Worip: I see in your issue of 
Dec. 19th, 1868, one of your subscribers wants 
to know what time to cut timber for grape stakes. 
I write from experience—tacts are what we all 
want that read the Rural; I want information 
myself sometimes. 1am in the vineyard busi- 
ness myself pretty extensively. Cut your stakes 
in July and August and sharpen them; let 
them season, at least till the next March— 
longer if you can. Sharpen the top end. There 
is a difference of five or six years in their lasting. 
Distribute them before the frost is out of the 
ground in the spring; then, just as soon as the 
frost is out—in March, or sooner—set the stakes 
without using anything bat the stake itself, 
also without injuring the small roots. You 
can put them down in that way 16 to 18 inches 
with a very few blows onthe stake. I can set 
more in one day in that way, than three men 
can after the ground is settled; and after the 
ground is settled they will feel as if they had 
grown there. S. B., Fayette Co., Ills. 

ee eee 
THE WEATHER 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 25TH. 


The weather during the past week, has shown a 
very rapid decline from the very high temperature of 
the previous week. On the 19th, under the action of 
avery high temperature, the snow melted rapidly, but 
still remained on the northern exposures. 

The wind changed to the N. W., falling on the 23d 
and 24th toa mean of 12°, falling on Thursday morn- 
ing te 2°. On the evening of the 25th, the mercury 
rose rapidly, accompanied with snow. 

Amid the biting blasts of cheerless December, we 
have a gentle reminder of coming spring-—the several 
varieties of Narcissus having made their appearance, 
smiling amid the chills and clouds and desolation of 
mid-winter. 

The mean of the week, 29°.52. 
Maximum, on 19th, at 2 p. Mm. 65°. 
Minimum, on 24th, at 7 A. m. 2°. 
Range, 63°. 

— tee -—-- — 

The latest fancy potato story is told of a man 
in Hubbardton, Vt., who bought one eye of a 
““No. 4” potato for $20, and raised from it this 
season potatoes that he sold for $750, and has 
three left. Eight were bought by one man for 





Colman’s Rural World, 

A Weekly Agricultural and Horticultural Journal, 
of 16 Quarto pages, forming two volumes a year of 
416 pages each, beginning with January and July. 
Two Dottars PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 

A Free Cory for one year to any person sending a 

elub of five new subscribers and Ten Dollars. 

J&P See Premium List in Advertising Columns. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


TAKE NOTICE! 

We send to every subscriber twenty-four 
seeds of the Improved Alton Nutmeg Melon, 
previded Stamped Envelopes are enclosed to us 
with the address of the party to whom they are 
to be sent, written upon them; and not other- 
wise. 

We send the Rurat Wortp Free for one 
year to every person sending us the names of 
Five New Subscribers—not old ones. 











Course or Lectures at THE ILLINoIs INDUSTRI- 
aL University.—In our last issue we stated 
that there would be a course of free Lectures 
and Discussions given at the Illinois Industrial 
University at Champaigne, beginning January 
12th and continuing to January 22d. 

Dr. John A. Warder, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
author of American Pomology and many other 
popular works, and one of the best posted Hor- 





ticulturists in the West—will lecture daily dur- 
ing the course, fram 4 to 5 o’clock Pp. . 

There will also be lectures by at least three 

other gentlemen daily, during the course, on 
agricultural topics, followed by free discussions 
by all present. 
We ask our readers to look over the pro- 
gramme to be found in our advertising columns, 
and see the rich intellectual repast that will 
be afforded to all without charge. We hope 
the efforts of our friend—the Hon. W.C. Flagg 
—who has been largely instrumental in getting 
up this enterprise, will be properly appreciated 
and seconded by our prominent agriculturists 
of the Western States. 


Inprand State Horticutturat Socrery.— 
The next meeting of the Indiana State Horti- 
cultural Society will be held at Indianapolis, 
on the Sth, 6th and 7th of January. 

The Indiana Horticulturists are widé-a-wake, 
and our Missouri and Illinois friends would be 
benefitted by rubbing against them. 








Officers of County Agricultural Socie- 


ties. 

The Presidents and Secretaries of County Ag- 
ricultural Societies, will confer a great favor by 
giving the Names and Post Office addresses of 
all the officers of their respective organizations, 
to the Secretary, elect, of the State Board of 
Agriculture, C. W. Murtfeldt, 612 North Fifth 
street, St. Louis. Gentlemen will please do this 
without delay. 


WANTED. 

A Practical Vineyardist, one that has had 
experience in pruning and training the Concord 
and other American varieties of grapes. To 
such a person—either married or single—who 
can come well recommended, I will give good 
Vineyard situated on the I. M. R. R. 
Louis. Norman J. 





wages. 
within 30 miles of St. 


How To Heir Tue Rurat Worip.—There 
are many ways in which its friends can help 
the Rural World. First, show the paper, or 
talk to your friends about it, or both. Get up 
aclub, or aid some friend to do it, or induce 
your Post-Master to act as agent. Send for 
specimen numbers which we send free. A little 
effort will secure a large club in any locality, 
and this is the best season to make the effort. 
Reader, will you see that this matter is attend- 
ed to in your own neighborhood? Additions to 
clubs are always In order, whether by one or 
twenty. They are received at any time, and 
from any post office. Reader, how many can 
you make from your own neighborhood ? 





Prersonat.—Chas. D. Bragdon, Esq. This gentle- 
man has long been favorably known to western read- 
ers of Agricultural papers. Years ago he was the 
sole editor of the “Prairie Farmer,” while the pro- 
prietorship of that paper was vested in John 8. 
Wright. When H. D. Emery bought out the paper and 
established “Emery’s Journal of Agriculture,” Mr. 
Bragdon was editor in fact and continued in that posi- 
tion for some time. Subsequently he became assv- 
ciate editor of “Moore’s Rural New-Yorker,” and was 
the only editor of that paper who had his name = 
standing published tothe world. For the last two 
three years Mr. Bragdon has been the Agricultural 
editor of the “Chicago Republican.” In this last 
position Mr. B. had also other editorial duties put 
upon him, which required him to work at night, fre- 
quently till three o’clock, a.m“. This we think has 
had a tendency to undermine his health. We rejoice 
to hear, from authentic soureés, that he is to be edi- 
torially connected with “Moore’s Rural New-Yorker,”’ 
hereafter to be published in New York City. We be- 
lieve the new position will be more congenial to Mr. 
Bragdon’s tastes and better for his health, and we 
feel assured that no appointment that Mr. Moore 
could make, would give more satisfaction to the read- 
ers of the “Rural.” 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Colman’s Rural World. 
We will send the Rurat Worip and Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book, for 1869, to any address, for $4.50. 
Or, Peterson’s Magazine & Colzian’s Rural World, 
To any address, for three dollars and fifty cents. 








Tue Gataxy.—This large Monthly fully 
sustains its high character in the field of litera- 
ture. It is edited with great ability, and num- 
bers among its contributors some of the best 
writers in the United States. It is published 
at $4 per annum, by Sheldon & Co., Broadway, 
New York. 


Otp Men 1n Cxiark County, Mo.—James 
McDermot, father of Wm. McDermot, a well- 
known citizen of Clark Co., Mo., was one hun- 
dred and nine years old, January Ist, 1869. 


He is a native of Ireland, but has been a rer- 
ident of Clark county for upwards of forty 
He has been totally blind for the past 





years. 
four years. Since amwing at the age of one 
hundred years, he preferred walking to church 


and back, to riding, though the church is three 
miles from his residence. 

Clark county has another old citizen by the 
name of Gilfoy. He is upwards of one hun- 
dred years old. Clark must be a healthy 
county. 


Lippincorr’s Magazing.—The third volume 
of this popular Monthly Magazine of Litera- 
ture, Science and Education, will begin Jan. 
Ist, 1869. It has already placed itself foremost 
in the class of our Magazine Literature, and 
deserves immense patronage. It is published 
at $4 per annum by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Tue New Kciectic Macazine.—The fourth 
volume of this excellent Monthly Magazine 
will commence on the Ist of January. It will 
afford to every family the most yg em | 
reading matter. It is published by Turnbul 
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On emerging, Lamb sobbed so much from the 
cold that he found no voice suitable to his in- 
dignation ; from necessity he was tranquil; and 
again addressing the men, who stood respectfully 
listening, he began thus:— ‘“‘ Men, is it possible 
to obtain your attention?” ‘O, surely sir, by 
all means.” ‘ Then listen:—Once more I tell 

ou, I am to be di—di—di” and then with a 

urst of indignation, “dipped I tell you.” ‘0, 
decidedly, sir.” And down the stammerer went 
for the second time. 

Petrified with cold and wrath, once more 
Lamb made a feeble attempt to explain. “Grant 
me pa—pa—tience; is it mum—um—murder 
you me—me—mean? Again and a—ga—ga— 
gain, I tell you, l’m tobe di—di—di—dipped—” 
now speaking furiously with the voice of an in- 
jured man. ‘“O, yes, sir,” the men replied, 
“we know that—we fully understand it,” and 
for the third time, down went Lamb intothe sea. 

“O, limbs of Satan!” he said, on coming up 
for the third time, “‘it’s now too late. I tell you 
that I am—no, that I was to be di—di—dipped 
only once.” 

—____ ee -- 

Tatt Women anv Littte Women.—Grace 
Darling, the light-house heroine, was tall. So 
was the Countess Isabelle, who stoutly held her 
castle against the besiegers, and foreswore the 
ministrations of all washer-women until her 
beleagued stronghold was relieved. Marie An- 
toinette, if we are to trust Paul Delaroche’s pic- 
tures, was tall; so was Mary Queen of Scots, and 
they both died heroically. Elizabeth had pluck 
enough for the whole Kighty-eighth regiment, 
and I have no doubt would have fought Philip 


Il. and the Duke of Ava single-handed had they P 


landed at Tillbury fort. Flora MacDonald was 
a lassie of considerable inches; the electioneer- 
ing Duchess of Devonshire was tall; so was 
Queen Caroline, who, whatever may have been 
her morals, certainly fought a good fight against 
George 1V. But tall heroines are exceptional; 
and when we have all humanity to deal with, 
the exceptions are relatively numerous. I adhere 
to the little women. Boadicea, you may depend 
upon it, was short. Zenobia was not of exorb- 
itantstature. Her most gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria is no giantess. The Princess of Wales 
is not colossal. Patti is diminutive, Lucca quite 
a Lilliputian. So was Jenny Lind; sois Madam 
Goldschmidt. Miss Nightingale is slight and 
slender. For every ten tall heroines you bring 
me I will cap them with a hundred little ones, 


see 


Velocipeding in France. 

Writing on Tuesday night, a Paris correspon- 
dent says: “ Velocipede building now forms an 
important branch of trade here, There are not 
only manufactories of these new locomotives, 
but there are foundries where the iron work of 
which they are composed is cast. One of these 
employs 250 workmen, and finishes off twelve 
velocipedes per day for a coach-builder of Lyons, 
who sells heen at the rate of twenty per day. 
An expert driver can do ten miles and a quarter 
(that is sixteen kilometres) in an hour, but the 
average rate of traveling is ten kilometres in the 
sixty minutes (that is six miles anda half), and 
with the same fatigue which would be experi- 
enced by walking at an ordinary pace during 
that time. The effort a man makes to advance 
three feet will carry him nine feet and a half 
forward on a velocipede, but naturally on con- 
dition that his machine is well-built and works 
easily. Theordinary price of a good one is [$100]. 
A Lyonese velocipedist is willing to take any 
bet that he will beat the fastest trotter in a race. 
The aquatic velocipede may be seen worked on 
the lake of the Bois de Boulogne by a gentleman, 
who appears to make his way through the 
waters with considerable ease, and as rapidly as 
a single oarsman would in a boat. In the 
streets of Paris no person now takes the trouble 
of looking at these new locomotives, so numer- 





whirling away amidst a net-work of omnibusses, 
carriages, and the usual encombrement of a crowd- 
ed city. Prince Achille Murat is the chief adept 
in the art of rapid driving, and much given to 
the exercise.” —Exr. 


The November Star Shower. 

The magnificent display of falling stars seen 
on the morning of November 14, 1866, led many 
to watch, last November, for a recurrence of the 
phenomenon. Astronomers were not very pos- 
itive, indeed, in asserting the probability that 
the shower would be seen. The full moon was 
shining, too, throughoutthe morning of Novem- 
ber 14, and a haze overspread the sky towards 
the hour at which the display was expected to 
attain its maximum of ilianers so that even 
ifstars had been falling in considerable numbers, 
few could have been seen. But, as a matter of 
fact, had the night been ever so clear, we should 
have seen no shower; for it is now well known 
that the display took place elsewhere. 

It was confidently anticipated that the shower 
would be seen to the best advantage in America; 
and so doubtful were astronemers as to the ex- 
act hour of the display in England, that Mr. 
Alex. Herschell (who was justly recognized as 
the leading English authority in the matter) 
pronounced the 13th as the day on which the 
shower was most likely to take place. 

We now know that the earth takes but a short 
time—six or seven hours, perhaps—in passing 
through the meteor zone. Ifthe passage hap- 
pens to take place while it is early morniug with 
us, we shall see the display, weather permitting ; 
but if the passage takes place during any other 
art of the twenty-four hours, we shall see noth- 
ing of the shooting stars. So far as calculation 
may be depended upon, it is more likely that 
we shall miss the spectacle than that it will be 
well seen. But, as we have said, there is no 
certainty on the subject. The chances are 
about equal that the 13th or the 14th of Novem- 
ber will be the day of the display. 

When we watched the display of November 14, 
1866, we had but faint conceptions of the mag- 
nificence of the scheme to which the stars we 
saw belonged. Astronomers themselves had 
been unwilling to accept the theory that the re- 
currence of periodic maxima some three times 
in a century, indicated that the zone of meteors 
had that enormous extension which corresponds 
to a period of revolution of thirty-three years. 
It was shown that if the meteors really revolved 
in such a period their orbital motions must 
carry them far out in space beyond the orbit of 
the distant planet Uranus. Therefore, astrono- 
mers attempted to show that the meteors may 
possibly revolve in an orbit somewhat smaller 
than that of our own earth, the richest part of 
the zone circling round in less than a year, but 
encountering our earth once only in thirty-three 
years. But the calculations of Adams have 
proved beyond all possibility of doubt that the 
zone of meteors really has the enormous exten- 
sion indicated by the former view. The meteors 
which we watched in 1866 had come from 
beyond the orbit of Uranus, and we might almost 
say that they were connected by a continuous 
stream oftheir companions with those far distant 
regions of space which lie between the orbits of 
Uranus and Neptune. But thisis notall. One 
of the most suggestive discoveries ever made by 
astronomers is associated in an intimate manner 
with the November shooting-star system. We 
believe that the Italian Schiaparelli was the 
first to notice that the August meteors seem to 
travel in the track of the great comet of 1862. 
The coincidence between the meteor zone and 
the orbit of that comet was sufficiently close, 
when a certain assumption was made respecting 
the paths of the meteors. Theassumption was 
permissible—at least nothing was known about 
the meteors which seemed to negative it. Buta 
certain amount of doubt naturally clung round 
a theory which required an antecedent supposi- 
tion of this sort. But as soon as the actual 





orbit of a meteor system was determined, it was 
hoped that more satisfactory evidence might be 
obtained on the subject of the supposed connec- 
tion between comets and shooting-star systems. 
Therefore astronomers began to examine the 
lists of cometic orbits to see if any of them agreed 
with the orbit assigned to the November meteor 
zone. 

For some time the search was unsuccessful. 
None of the larger and more conspicuous comets 
showed any such approach to coincidence as 
had been looked for. But at length, when the 
inquiry had been extended to telescopic comets, 
one was found which presented the required 
elements. This comet had been discovered by 
Dr. Tempel early in the year 1866, and it has 
been well pointed out that the coincidence by 
which the discovery of the comet fell in the very 
year in which the problem of the November 
shooting-stars was finally solved, is among the 
most interesting of the many coincidences which 
have been recorded in the annals of science. 
The agreement between the orbit of Tempel’s 
comet and that of the November shooting stars, 
is too close for any doubt to remain that a real 
association exists between the meteors and the 
comet; and since the discovery of the association 
we have pointed out, other shooting-star sys- 
tems—for many are recognized by astronomers 
—have been examined, and in several other in- 
stances it has been found that a similar associ- 
ation connects comets and shooting-stars. 

We think this discovery may fairly be looked 
upon as one of the most remarkable ever made. 
Astronomers have long recognized in comets the 
most perplexing objects presented to their con- 
templation. What comets are made of, whence 
they come, how they escape destruction when 
they come so close to the sun, whence and how 
their enormous tails are generated? these and a 
hundred such questions have been asked, and 
it had almost seemed hopeless to expect a sat- 
isfactory answer to any one ofthem. But now 
it turns out that, year after ee for upwards of 
sixteen centuries, the earth has been passing 
through what may be looked on as the tail of a 
comet. Our star-gazers have wondered as they 
saw the sky covered with meteors, but they 
would have wondered more had they known the 
real meaning of the phenomenon. And then 
how many startling considerations are angeneted 
by the fact that the comet to which all those 
brilliant displays have been due is a telescopic 
one—that is, is 80 minute that the acutest vision 
would be unable to detect it without the aid of 
the telescope. If we passed through the tail of 
any of the more brilliant comets how gorgeously 
would our skies be lighted up with flashing 
meteors, when this tiny mist, altogether invisible 
to the naked eye, is capable of producing such 
magnificent displays.— Ex. 

Remarks—We take the above from a foreign 
exchange, and call attention to the weather re- 
port for week ending 13th November for notice 
of ‘falling stars.’”’ See No. 22, last volume, 
page 345. 

In November ’66 we received a chart of the 
heavens from the Smithsonian Institution, and 
made all necessary arrangements for observa- 
tions, but the night was lost to self and two as- 
sistants in consequence of a dense haze. 

In Nov. ’67 we watched with much interest 
for over a week, but without any satisfactory 
results. 

In last November, it escaped our memory till 
the 13th, having been from home. 

On the morning of the 14th, got upat 3 a. M., 
to prepare the weather report, and from 3 till 
past 5 a. M., witnessed one of the most magnifi- 
cent displays imaginable. 

Getting all the family up to witness the grand 
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spectacle we tried to count the meteors, and 
several times counted a hundred in a minute. 
In many cases we heard a crackling noise, like 
the rapid explosion of single grains of gun- 
powder. 


~~ 


HEATING SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Eps. Rurat Worip: In your paper of Oct. 
17th, page 251, I find an article upon the Heat- 
ing of School Houses according to the Laws of 
Nature, a subject of no small importance. Had 
the writer of that article been properly posted 
upon ventilation, as well as heating public 
buildings, he would have had less difficulty to 
contend with. I would here remark, that the 
subject of ventilating and warming public 
buildings upon the plan introduced by Henry 
Rulan, Esq., of Coburg, Canada West, and se- 
cured by patent, and now offered to the public 
by W. A. Rennell & Co., of Normal, Ilinois— 
may justly and properly be termed one of the 
greatest discoveries of the age. A perfect sys- 
tem of ventilation bas more to do with health 
than any other discovery ; and may, therefore, 
be claimed as one of the greatest importance. 
Without health, we can have no enjoyment; 
and wealth obtained at the sacrifice of health, 
is too dearly bought. 

Mr. Rulan’s system is founded upon perfectly 
philosophical principles, and will be compre- 
hended and acknowledged by every intelligent 
mind tbat gives it a fair investigation. It isa 
well-known fact, that impure air settles at the bot- 
tom of the room, and it is equally as well known 
that cold air is heavier than warm air; thus oc- 
cupying the same space. Now, to remove this 
cold and impure air we must make an opening 
below, instead of at the top of the window (as has 
been the practice), and, by passing the air 
through one of Rulan’s furnaces or stoves, it 
may be warmed to any desirable degree, at half 
the expense it could, by any other process; and 
a saving of half the expense of fuel, and a dou- 
ble object gained—pure fresh air and heated, 
or rather warmed, at the same time. If there 
should be any doubt as to the impure air that 
has passed through the lungs being heavier 
than pure air, it may be decided by taking an 
open, glass jar, 10 or 12 inches high, and set- 
ting a candle-stick into it, with three lighted 
candles, the first one inch high, the second two 
inches high, the third three inches high ; now 
take a small India-rnbber tube and exhale 
through the tube for a few minutes, and the 
lowest candle will go out; in a few minutes 
more, the second, and so with the third. Here 
we have the open jar representing our former 
plan of ventilation ; but the foul, or impure air, 
remains in the jar, Now, what we want, is 
this and the cold air removed, which can only 
be done by nraking an opening below. : 

Isend you one of Messrs. W.A.Renneil & Co.’s 
circulars ; those wishing information, will do 
well to make application to them for circulars, 

I saw this system of ventilation fully exhib- 
ited at our State fairs, by a model house upon 
this principle, to which was awarded the diplo- 
ma. Weare living in an age of progress and 


improvement, and it becomes us to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good. 
M.C.N. 





A HORSE IN BATTLE. 

Kinglake, in his ‘History of the Crimean In- 
vasion,” gives the following graphic deseription 
of a horse in battle: 

“The extent to which a charger can appre- 
herd the perils of a battle-field may be easily 
underrated by one who confines his observation 
to horses still carrying their riders; for as long 
as a troop-horse in action feels the weight and 
hand of a master, his deep trust in man keeps 
him seemingly tree from great terror, and he 
goes through the fight, unless wounded, as 
though it were a field day at home; but the 
moment that death ora disabling wound de- 
prives him of his rider, he seems all at once to 
learn what a battle is—to perceive its real dan- 
gers with the clearness of a human being, and 
to be agonized with horror of the fate he may 
incur for want ofa handto guidehim. Careless 
of the mere thunders of guns, he shows plainly 
enough that be more or less knows the dread 
accent that is used by missiles of war while 
cutting their way through the air, for as often as 
these sounds disclose to him the near passage of 
bullet or round-shot he shrinks and cringes.— 
His eyeballs protrude. Wild with fright, hestill 
does not commonly gallop home intoeamp. His 
instinet seems rather to tell him that what safety, 
if any, there is for him, must be found in the 
ranks; and he rushes at the first squadron he 
can find, urging piteously, yet with violence, 
that he too by right is a troop horse—that he 
too is willing to charge, but not to be Jeft behind 
—that he must and he will ‘‘fall in.” 

This almost equals the superb description of 
the war-horse in Job. 


+e — 
Inducements to Immigrants. 

It is quite often the case that we receive in- 
quiries, such as the following, which comes to 
the Country Gentleman from Mr. Jobn Kirby, 
156 Waverley Place, New York City, under date 
of December 8th: 

“Will you, through the medium of your 
Journal, either give, or say which books, &c., 
shall give meall information necessary to enable 
a party of some twelve or fifteen Irish farming 
immigrants, who have a little money—capital, 
as well as labor—to decide as to which State 
they had better go to, and also as to the prices 
of Jands there, the comparative advantage of 
buying from railway companies, or from the 
General Government, and of buying land neara 
market, and cleared or uncleared or remote from 
market, and which official of Government or 
railways they should communicate with, &c.? 
I think Iowa or Southern Missouri is a good 
place for them to settle in.” 

It is a source of regret to us that our means 
of replying to sueh questions in a proper way 
are so limited. Those who hold new lands, 
whether railroad companies or others, appear 
to think an Agricultural Journal the last possi- 
ble medium to be sought in communicating with 
the public, and with very few and rare excep- 
tions, our advertising columns for ten years 
past will be searched in vain for any light on 
the subject. Corporations especially, instead of 
keeping the inducements they have to offer con- 
stantly before the agricultural public, seldom 
even take the trouble to furnish us with their 
publications. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, our reply can only be of a very general na- 
ture. Information as to lands open to settlement 
under the Homestead act, can best be procured, 
we presume, direct trom the General Land Office 
at Washington. As to railroad lands, the only 
ones on which we now have any information at 
all, are those of the Llinois Central Company, 
and it would be well to address J. B. Calhoun, 
Land Superintendent, at Chicago, for particulars. 
In the States named by our correspondent, bow- 
ever, prices are doubtless more favorable, against 
which of course is to be offset (as a rule) the 
increased distance from market. From what 
we have learned of Southern Missouri, we pre- 





sume there are excellent opportunities for agri- 





—__ 


culturalimmigrantsthere. The selection would 
of course vary with the character of the farming 
preferred, whether grain raising, grazing, wool. 
growing, &c.; and, with the present demand for 
agricultural labor throughout the whole West, 
perhaps the best advice we could give, would be 

that the party should engage themselves with? 
some established farmers in the localities they) 
think most promising, for a season or two, until 
they become more familiar with peculiarities o} 
climate, &c., and are better able to jadge fromi 
actual trials as to their own ultimate preferences, 

than new-comers are likely to be at first. 


Remarks—The South Pacific Railroad undery 
the efficient management of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
is fast opening a most magnificent farming re. 
gion, while the climate of that part of Missouri 
is delightful. The winters, and consequently the 
feeding season for stock, are very short and the) 
lands are offered cheap to a desirable class of im. 
migrants. The lands in Missouri can be had of 
the Railroad Company named above, and we 
believe the Agricultural College lands, at least 
a portion of them, are also located in alternate 
sections along this same line of road; these) 
willin all probability also soon be placed on the 
market. Immigration into Missouri for the 
season just closing, was larger than at any pre 
vious time, and the new comers are generally 
well to do farmers. We lope our contemporary 
will send those asking advice to Missouri, among 
others, for the reasons assigned above. 


<--© 
->eo 


Tre Averace AGE or ANIMALS.—The average 
age of cats is fifteen years; of squirrels and 
hares, seven or eight years; of rabbits, seven; 
a bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a woll, 
twenty ; a fox, fourteen to sixteen; lions are 
long lived, the one known by the name of Pom- 
pey living to the age of seventy years; elephants 
have been known it is asserted, to live to the 
great age of four hundred years. When Alex 
ander the Great had conquered Porus, king of 
India, he took a great elephant which had foughify 
very valiantly for the king and named him Ajax, 
dedicated him to the sun, and let him go with 
this inscription: ‘Alexander, the son of Jupf 
iter, dedicated Ajax to thesun.” The elephani 
was found with this inscription three hundred 
and fifty years after. Pigs have been known t 
live to the age of twenty, and the rhinoceros to 
twenty; a horse has been known to live to the 
age of sixty-two, but averages twenty-five to 
thirty ; camels sometimes live to the age of one 
hundred ; stags are very long lived ; sheep sel 
dom exceed the age of ten; cows live about fif 
teen years, and are then killed for beef. Cuvier, 
considers it probable that whales sometime 
live a thousand years; the dolphin and porpois 
attain the age of thirty ; an eagle died at Vienni 
at the age of one hundred and four; ravens fre 
quently reach the age of one hundred; swani 
have been known to live three hundred years 
Mr. Maleton has the skeleton of a swan tha 
attained the age of two hundred years. Pelicans 
are long lived. A tortoise has been known t 
live one hundred and seven years. 


~~~ 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 

Correction.—In the article under the heading of 
“Plagiarism,” in the Rurat of December 12th, 1868, 
the second and third verses, in the quotation from 
Maury, are given as one sentence, while it shouli 
read as follows: ‘In the severest drouth it never fails 
and in the mightiest floods it never overflows. Its 
banks and its bottom are of cold water, while its cur: 
rent is of warm.” This is precisely what Mr. Maury 
says, and doubtless is exactly whathe meant. In ap 
propriating this beautiful but erroneous paragrap! 
the plagiarist retained all the errors, and added th¢ 
word “shore,” supposing that if Lieut. Maury could 
make “banks” outof water that he could make a shor 










































out of the same material. A. D., Otto, Ind. 
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PREMIUMS 


FOR CLUBS. | 


Club Agents Wanted In Every Neigh- 

porhood in the West and South-West, 

EVERY RESPONSIBLE FARMER CAN 
ACT AS CLUB AGENT. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


AND VALLEY FARMER 


COMMENCED its TWENTY-FIRST 
YEAR JANUARY 2d, 1869. 


The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the 


Mississippi Valley. 
This well-known Agricultural Journal is issued 


Every Week at $2 per year in Advance. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 
GRAPE VINES FREE. 

To any person sending 4 names and $8, I will send 
by mail, carefully packed in moss, 6 well-rooted Con- 
cord Grape Vines, or 6 Clinton, or4 Hartford Prolific, 
or 4 Taylor’s Builitt (white), or lof each of them. 


SMALL FRUITS FREE. 

To any person sending 4 names and $8, I will send 
i dozen St. Louis Red Raspberry, or 1 doz. Doolittle’s 
Improved Black Cap Raspberry, or 1 dozen large 
Red Dutch Currants, or 1 dozen Houghton Seedling 
Gooseberries, or half a dozen of the celebrated 
Philadelphia Raspberry, or 1 doz. each of the Agri- 
culturist, French’s New Seedling and Russell’s Seed- 
ling Strawberries. For double the number ef names, 
double the amount of Premiums, and so on. 


AN ORCHARD FREE. 

For 20 subscribers at $2 each, [ will give, nicely 
packed and delivered at any Express Office or R. R. 
Station in St. Louis, 50 Choice Apple Trees, assort: d 
varieties, or 50 Choice Peach Trees, or 25 Apple and 
25 Peach Trees. 

For 40 subscribers at $2 each, I will give double the 
number of the above trees. 


SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINES, AND 
OTHER PREMIUMS, FREE. 

A Wheeler & Wilson’s Family Sewing Machine, 
worth Seventy-five dollars, for a club of Sixty. Or, 

A Wilcox & Gibb’s Family rears | Machine, 
worth Seventy-five dollars, for a club of Sixty. 

A Lamb Knitting Machine, worth Sixty doilars, 
for a club of Sixty. : 

A Roper Four-Shooting Shot Gun, with necessary 
accoutrements, worth Sixty dollars, fora club of Fifty. 

A Wilcox & Gibb’s Family Sewing Machine, 
worth Fifty Eight dollars, for aclub of Fifty. 

An Aneroid Barometer worth Sixteen doliars, for’ 
aclub of Twenty-Five. 

A Mercurial Barometer, worth Fifteen dollars, for 
aclub of Twenty-Five. 

One of Geisler’s Acidimeter’s to test the Acid in 
the Must of Wines, werth Eight dollars, for a club of 
Fifteen. Or, if preferred, one of Loupen’s Universal 
Hay Pitchers, a No. 1 Carrier, Horizontal Pulley and 
Stop, worth $8. 

One of Page’s Patent Portable Pump and Sprink- 
lers, for a club of Ten. 

A Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, being 
a combined edition of the Great Universal Abridged, 
containing 1,040 pages and 800 Engravings, and cost- 
ing Six dollars, for a club of Ten. 

A Saccharometer, an instrument to test the Sweet- 
— the Must of Wines, worth $3.50, for a club of 

ight. 

N. B.—The Premiums of Grape Vines, Small Fruits 
and Fruit Trees, will be given, if preferred by club 
agents. 

Names to form clubs may be sent in at different 
times and from different Post Offices. 

Active, zealous go-ahead agents wanted to canvass 
every School District in the Mississippi Valley, tor 
subscribers. . 

Farmers, Teachers, Preachers, Doctors, Lawyers, 
old men and young men, and Ladies, are all invited 
to form clubs for this paper. 


Address, NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


}) Road, from Sedalia to Springfield; ten miles north of 





Editor and Proprietor, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 
A Valuable Farm of 400 Acres, 


In Benton County, Missouri. 


280 acres Prairie, Improved and in Cultivation. 
120 acres Fine Timber Land—contiguous. Abun- 
dance of stock water. Two miles of Hedge (Osage 
orange) fence. Forty acres fenced to pasture. 112 
acres in winter wheat. 30 acres meadow. 

This valuable farm is situated directly on the State 


Warsaw, Mo.—within one mile of stores, post-oflice, 
blacksmith and wagon shops, daily line of stages and 
mails. A large assortment of farm machinery, tools 
and stock will be sold with farm if desired. Residence 
new and complete—six rooms. Price $25 per acre. 
Enquire of N. J. COLMAN, Rural World office. 


Jan 2-6t net, Sear 
WANTED. 


2,000 Gallons Concord Wine; 1,000 gallons of Ca- 
tawba—vintages of 1867 and 1868. Also 500 gallons 
Virginia Seedliag, and 300 gallons of Delaware. 

it i. A. THOMPSON, Cincinnati, 0. 


SEEDS. 





KNO 


x 





We ace offering Special Inducements to Market 
Gardeners this season, and invite their custom and 
examination of our stock, which has been grown 
with the greatest care, and Warranted Pure and Fresh. 

Their reputation is a Guarantee of their Superior 
Worth. 


WaeErSend for Price List. 


@a3-KNOX'S DESCRIPTIVE HAND BOOK OF 
SEEDS, Peculiarly Adapted to the use of Garden- 
ers, Amateurs and all others, to whom a Knowledge 
of Gardening and Treatment of Seeds is necessary, 
will be ready January 15th, and furnished FREE to 


all applicants. 
W. W. KNOX, 


(Successor to J. Knox) 


137 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


yennery 30 


TO THE SEED TRADE. 


Our Annual Wholesale List of Vegetable, Agri- 
cultural and Flower Seeds; also, Gladiolus, Japan 
Lilies and other Spring Bulbs, for 1869, is ready for 
mailing. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Jan 1t-Feb It] 15 John Street, New York. 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds. 


Our Annual Descriptive, Priced Catalogue of 
Kitchen Garden Seeds, &c., for 1869, is ready for 
mailing to applicants. J.M.THORBURN &CO., 

Jan lt Feb It) 15 John Street, New York. 


APPLE SEED. 
Price $12 per Bushel; Ten Bushels for $100, cost of 
sack extra. 8. G. MINKLER, 
Jan 2-5t] Oswego, Kendall Co., Illinois. 


APPLE GRAFTS. 

All the leading hardy Western Varieties. Send for 
Sample and List; will besold verylow. Apple Seed for 
sale—warranted fresh. Dr. JNO. E. ENNIS & CO. 
Jan 2-3m] Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 




















Fresh Garden, Flower and Tree Seeds. 


Wholesale or retail list to any address. Seeds on 
commission. Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, Old 
Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, 





Mass. Established 1842. Jan 2-2t. 


1869. Wm.H. LYMAN’S 1869. 


Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEEDS 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing descrip- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds and 
Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 


“Mrs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 


colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direc- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, &c. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to allothers, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half the actual cost. 
I am also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMMOTH CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: “Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &c. 
Address WM. H. LYMAN, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants, Leverett, Mass. Jan.2tMyl 


THE ALTON 
LARGE NUTMEG MELON, 


GROWN BY 


BarLeER & Connon, ALTON, ILLs. 


This melon combines more desirable qualities than 
any other now before the public. {ts great productive- 
ness, beauty, size and firmness of flesh, make it un- 
EQUALED AS A SHippine VARIETY, while its delicious 
flavor und long bearing season, render it worthy a place 
in every garden. 

Description.—Form, round, regularly ribbed, 
Size, large, six to nine inches in diameter. Entire 
surface thickly and roughly netted. Flesh white or 
light green, thick, melting, sugary and highly per- 
fumed. 

History.—Four Years aGo the Melon was found 
by I. R. Dunnagan. In 1867 we purchased his entire 
Stock of Seed; planted ong acre, and from it sold 
FOUR THOUSAND Melons for FoUR HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
Last Spring we planted rive acres. The crop has 
been a large one, and the most profitable of any we 
have grown. 

When we commenced to ship, July 30th, the price 
was $3.00, afterwards it advanced to $4.00, ard finally 
reached $5.00 per dozen! 

TESTIMONIALS. 

H. H. Marsh, to whom our Melons sent to Chicago 
were consigned, writes under date Chicago, September 
7th, 1867: “Your Melons are the best ever shipped to 
this town. Save plenty of Seed.” 

In reply to our letter stating our purpose to try other 
well recommended varieties, he wrote: “Chicago, April 
30, 1868.—Plantall the same kind you raised last year. 
IN TWELVE YEARS BUSINESS I HAVE NEVER SEEN 80 
GOOD A SHIPPING VARIETY. Don’t plant any new sorts; 
they will not equal your own kind.” 

We will send Seed, postage paid, at the following 





rates: 
Per pound, ° ° ° $3 50 
Per ounce, ‘ ° ‘ 30 
Address, BARLER & CONDON, 
Dec. 5. Upper Alton, Illinois. 





Veterinary Hssay. 


Now Ready—‘PRIZE ESSAY, on 
PURGATIVE AGENTS TO THE HORSE,” 
Price 25 cents. May be obtained from the author, 

T. K. QUICKFALL, V.S., 
Veterinary Surgeon, Lexington, Ky. 
N.B.—Address, without delay, to secure a copy, as 
it is no “catch-penny”—it will repay the reader well. 
3mdecl2 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
CGCARDENIN G 
FOR THE SOUTH: 


OR HOW TO GROW 
Vegetables and Fruits. 


By the late Wu. N. Wuire, of Athens, Ga., 
"With additions by Mr. J. Van Buren and 
Dr. James Carnok. 
New Edition, Revised and Illustrated. 
By mail, post-paid, $2. 
By arrangement with the publishers we will send 
a copy of the above valuable work to every person 
enclosing us $10, with order for Garden Seeds select- 
ed from our New Catalogue to amount of same; or 
$6, with order to amount of $5. 
EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Pa. 
d19-3teow. 
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Colman & Sanders 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS NURSERY 


Would again respectfully inform their friends and 
the public, that they are prepared to fill orders for 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, 


&c., of the best quality and at moderate prices, the 
leading items of which are presented in the following 
retail list. A more extended Catalogue will be issued 
in afew weeks and forwarded to all who desire it. 


APPLE TREES. 


2 and 3 years old, 5 to 7 feet high, Each. Hund. 


Ist selection, 25c $20 
2 years old, 4 to 5 feet, 2d size, 20 15 
Siberian Crab, Red and Yellow varieties, 40 30 


Leading kinds grown: Early Harvest, Red June, 
Red Astrachan, Sweet June, Sweet Bough, Summer 
Queen, Summer Pearmain, Benoni, Keswick Codlin, 
Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
Fall Queen, Fall Pippin, Colvert, Fulton, Strawberry, 
Yellow Belleflower, Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, Ben Davis, White Pippin, White Winter 
Pearmain, Missouri Keeper, Huntsman’s Favorite, 
Large and Small Romanite, Northern Spy, Golden 
Russett, Tulpahocking, Domine, Willow Twig, Pry- 
or’s Red, Smith’s Cider, Tallman’s Sweet, Minkler, 
Baldwin, Wagner, Tompkins Co. King, Milam. 

PEAR TREES—The best varieties. 
Each. Hund. 


Standard, 2 and 3 years old, 5 to 6 feet, 75¢ $50 
bed medium size, 3 to 5 feet, 50 40 
Dwarf, 2 and 3 years, oe aang 50 40 
” 40 30 


PEACH TREES. 
: year. from bud, fine trees, 25c each; $20 per hund. 
« ~=40¢ each. 

*y arieties consist of—Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early, 
Haines’ Early, Crawford’s Early and Late, Early 
Cling, Serrate & large Early York, Cooledge’s Favorite 
George the Fourth, Yellow Alberge, Red and Yellow 
Rareripe, Old Mixon Free and Cling, Stump the 
World, Red Cheek Melacaton, Newington Cling, 
Washington Cling, Late Admirable, Columbia, Presi- 
dent, Smock, Heath Cling and Free. 

Also a few trees of Wricut’s Mammoth Heata 
Cuiin@, $1 each; and avery few trees of the following 
at 50c each—Harker’s Seedling, Moore’s Favorite, 
Busky Hill, Beer’s Smock, Beer’s Late Melacoton, 
Mountain Rose, Reeves’ Favorite and Van Buren’s 
Golden Dwarf. 

CHERRY TREES. 
2 yearsold, 5 to 7 feet, extrafine; 75c each, $50 hund. 
1 and 2 years, 2d size, 50c each; $40 per hundred. 

Early Richmond or May, Donna Maria, Plum 
Stone, Morello, Shannon, May Duke, Late Duke, 
Carnation, Reine Hortense, Belle Magnifique, Black 
Tartarian, Gov. Wood, Early Purple, Yellow Span- 
ish; also, afew trees of the “Barbour May,” from 
Kentucky, from whence it comes with the highest re- 
putation as a hardy and excellent sweet cherry. $1 


each. 
BUDDED PLUM TREES. 
2 years old, Ist selection, fine, 75c each. 
1 and 2 years old, 2d selection, fine, 50c each. 
Lombard, Coe’s Golden Drop, Green Gage, Red Gage, 
Autumn Gage, Imperial Gage, Yellow Gage, Gen. 
Hand, Magnum Bonum, Smith’s Orleans, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, &c. 
CHICKASAW PLUM. 
Fine trees, 50c each; $30 per hundred. 
APRICOTS. 
Fine trees, best kinds, 50c each; $35 per hundred. 
NECTARINES. 
Fine trees, best kinds, 50c poe $30 per hundred. 
QUINCE 


Orange and Portugal, 50c es "$40 per 100. 
GRAPE VIN ES.” 


Doz, Hund. 
Concord, 1 year, 25c each, $200 $800 
ad Bearing Vines, 50c each, 400 2000 
Hartford Prolific, 1 year, 30c each, 300 1500 
2 © ie “ 4 00 
panes 2 years, 50c each, 400 
N orton’ 8 Virginia, 1 year, 400 each, 350 2000 
2 years, 50c each, 400 
Ives’ ‘Seedling, 2 years, 50c asian 400 
Iona, 1 year, 50c each, - 5 00 
Israella, 1 year, 50c each, e 5 00 
Creveling, 1 year, 50c each, . 5 00 
Clinton, 2 years, 25c each, > 2 00 6 00 
Taylor’s Bullitt, 2 years, 25c each, 2 00 6 00 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


BLACKBERRIES. 
Lawton, or New Rochelle, $150 doz; $6 hund. 
Wilson’s Early—new, very superior—50c each; $4 doz. 
Kittatinny, very hardy, 30c each; $3 per doz. 
Missouri Mammoth, 50c each; $5 per doz. 
RASPBERRIES. 


Doz. Hund. 
Doolittle Black Cap, $100 $500 
Miami Black Cap, 100 8500 
St. Louis Red, 1 50 6 00 
Purple Cane, . 1 50 
Philadelphia, best and hardiest Red, 200 1250 
Clarke, new Red, and said to be very 
hardy, $1 each. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Wilson’s Albany, $1 50 per 100; $6 per 1000. 
Agriculturist, $2 per hundred. 
Green Prolific, $2 per hundred. 

CURRANTS. 

Doz. 100 1000 
Red Dutch, 2 years, fine, $150 $600 $40 00 
White “ 200 800 
Cherry, White Grape, and 
Fertile de Pallua, 250 1000 

Black Naples, ° P 150 600 

RHUBARB. 
Linneus, 25 to 50c each, as to size, $3 dos; $10 hund. 
Victoria, sae 

ASPARAGUS. 


Large Purple Top, 2 years, strong, $1 50 per hundred, 
$8 00 per thousand. 
COLMAN & SANDERS also take pleasure in of- 
fering their usual fine assortment of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FINE 
EVERGREENS, ROSES, &c., 

Of all of which we have much the largest and finest 

stock and assortment of any establishment in St. 

Louis: and no pains will be spared to keep up our 

present and past reputation in this respect, and to 

supply the public at reasonable prices. 

EVERGREENS consist of Norway, Hemlock, Black 
or Blue and Red Spruces; Scotch, Austrian, White, 
Corsican, Red and Mountain Pines, Balsam and Sil- 
ver Firs; American and Siberian Arbor Vites; Irish 
and Swedish Junipers, Spreading Juniper or Savin, 
embracing every hardy and desirable article in this 
line, in sizes from 6 inches to 8 feet, and prices at 
about 25c per foot for small trees to 50c per foot for 
large and well furnished handsome specimens. 

We have also all the most desirable hardy flower- 
ing shrubs—fine large bushes—and in great profu- 
sion, such as Snowballs, Lilacs, Spireas—a dozen 
kinds—flowering all summer; Wiegelias, Euonymus, 
Callicarpas, Hypericum, Burning Bush, Bridal 
Wreath, Mock Oranges, Deutzias, Altheas, Purple and 
White Fringe, Upright and Climbing Honeysuckles, 
Wistarias, a and many others; Roses, Pxo- 
nias, &c. 

For 2 Tan ‘and prices of the above ornamentals, 
send for a catalogue, which will be issued in a few 
weeks. 

Address COLMAN & SANDERS, 
Nursery and Fruit Depot, 612 North Fifth street, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1 Sco. 


The first edition of Onze Hunprep THovsanp oF 
Vicx’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS and GuIDE 
IN THE FLOWER GARDEN is Now published. It makesa 
work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 
150 Finzg Woop EnGRAvinGs oF FLowers AND VEG- 
ETABLES, and an 


ELEGANT COLORED PLATE— 
A Boquet of Flowers. 


It is the most beautiful, as well asthe most instruc- 
tive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 


Culture of Flowers and Vegetables 
The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten Cents, which is not halfthe cost. Address 





JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Fairbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 


: OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 








Houghton Seedling, 1 year, $1 60 per doz; $5 hund. 
“ 2 year, $2 per doz. 


GARDENER WANTED, 


At Sauispury, Cuariton Co., Mo., on West 
Branch of N. M. R. R. 
The undersigned wishes to employ a good gardener 
for 1869. 


married, can get steady employment at good wages. 
One who knows how to manage grapes and orchards 
preferred. LUCIUS SALISBURY, 
dec26-2m Salisbury, Chariton Co., Mo. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
OrFricE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Boarp or TRUSTEES, 
Ivuinois InpustRiAL UNIVERSITY. { 
CuHampPAiGn, December 19, 1868. J 

The First Annual Course of Agricultural Lectures 
and Discussions, instituted by the Illinois Industrial 
University, will be held at the University, in Cham- 
paign, commencing Tuesday, January 12th, 1869, and 
continuing during four days of that and the subse- 
quent week, with three sessions in each day. 

This is intended to be an annual gathering of the 
Farmers of the State, and of their sons and daughters, 
for the purpose of discussing the best methods of 
Agriculture; and it is earnestly hoped that all who 
desire to improve our tillage, our crops and our live 
stock, will be present and lend a helping hand. 

No charge is made for admission. The University 
provides a hall properly warmed and lighted, and pays 
the expenses of the gentlemen who have kindly con- 
sented to open the discussions. 

Each lecture, essay or “talk,” will be followed by a 
discussion on the same subject, in which all are invited 
to participate. 

Dr. John A. Warder, author of American Pomology, 
will lecture daily from 4 to 5 pr. m., on the subject of 
Fruit Culture. 

Good boarding places can be had convenient, and at 
reasonable rates. 

Railroads will be solicited to return persons in at- 
tendance at reduced rates. J.M. Gregory, Regent. 

W. C. Fiaaa, Corresponding Secretary. 

PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday, January 12th.—Morning, 9 o'clock: In- 
troductory Address, Agricultural Facts and Theories; 
Dr. J. M. Gregory. Afternoon, 2 o’clock: The Nat- 
ural Sciences and Agriculture; Prof. W. F. Bliss. 
Evening, 7 o’clock: Relation of Chemistry to Agri- 
culture; Prof. A. P. 8. Stuart. 

Wednesday, January 13th.—Morning, 9 o’clock: 
Meteorology; Prof. W. M. Baker. Afternoon, 2 o’clock: 
The Soils of Lllinois; H. C. Freeman, of the State Geo- 
legical Survey. Evening, 7 o’clock: Management of 
Soils; Dr. John A. Warder. 

Thursday, January 14th.—Morning, 9 o’clock: 
Grass; Dr. L. D. Morse, Editor Journal of Agricul- 
ture. Afternoon, 2 o’clock: Corn; M. L. Dunlap, Ag- 
ricultural Correspondent Chicago Tribune. Evening, 
7 o’clock: Wheat; W. C. Flagg. 

Friday, January 15th.—Morning, 9 o’clock: Pota- 
toes; Jonathan Periam, Superintendent Practical Ag- 
riculture. Afternoon, 2 o’clock: Root Crops; Jona- 
than Periam. Evening, 7 o’clock: Agricultural 
Book-Keeping; Capt. Ed. Snyder, Instructor in Book- 
Keeping. 

Tuesday, January 19th.—Morning, 9 o’clock: Or- 
chard Fruits; Dr. E. 8S. Hull, of Alton. Afternoon, 2 
o’clock: Grapes; Hon. Geo. Husmann, of Hermann, 
Mo. Evening, 7 o’clock: Small Fruits; Samuel Ed- 
wards, of Lamoille. 

Wednesday, January 20th.—Morning, 9 o’clock: 
Breeds of Cattle; Sanford Howard, Sec’y Mich. State 
Board of Agriculture. Afternoon, 2 o’clock: Horses; 
Col. N.J. Colman, Editor Rural World. Evening, 7 
o’clock: Swine; Hon. Elmer Baldwin. 

Thursday, January 2lst.—Morning, 9 o’clock: 
Sheep; A. M. Garland, President Ill. Sheep Growers’ 
Ass’n. Afternoon, 2 o’clock: Agricultural Botany; 
Assistant Professor Thos. J. Burrill. Evening, 7 
o’clock: Vegetable Physiology and Economy; John 
I. Tice, Sec’y Missouri Board of Agriculture. 
Friday, January 22d.—Morning, 9 o’clock: Rural 
Economy and Rural Life; Dr. J. M. Gregory. After- 
noon, 2 o’clock: Fences and Hedges; Dr. John A. War- 








der. Evening, 7 o’clock: Timber Growing; 0. B. 
Galusha. any" Dec 26-3t. 
NO WIND, 
DUST, 
” OR RAIN 


Can penetrate where 

TORREY’S PATENT WEATHTR STRIPS 
are used. 

Send for Illustrated Circular showing our new 


improvements. E.8.& J. TORREY & CO., 





augl5—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 21-8t] 72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


An industrious gardener who can come well recom- ; 
mended, as to qualifications, Habits, &c., singleor “& 
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A cough, Cold, or Sore Throat. 





REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND 
SHOULD BECHECKED. IF ALLOWED 
TO CONTINUE, 





LOWN 5 
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wy [rritation of the Lungs, a per- 
manent Throat Affection, or 
an Incurable Lung Disease 
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FOR 
18 OFTEN THE rp 


‘ so Brown's 
KY Bronchial Troches, 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give imme- 






iate relief. 
or Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 


sumptive and Throat Diseases, 
TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


ill find Trocnes useful in clearing the voice when 
aken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
broat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
he TrocHes are recommended and prescribed by 
Physicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
nen throughoutthecountry. Being an article of true 
nerit, and having PRoveD their efficacy by a test of 
any years, each year finds them in new localities in 
arious parts of the world, and the Trocnes are uni- 
ersally pronounced betver than other articles. 


OstaIn only “Brown’s BroncniaAt Trocues,” and 


onot take any of the WoRTHLESS IMITATIONS that 
pay be offered. 


Dec, 26-4m. 
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SOLD EVE RYWHERE. 


DSAGE ORANGE SEED, 
WARRANTED. 
Send for Price List. 
bend 10 cts. for Premium Essay on 
Hedging. 
W. H. MANN, Gilman, Iroquois Co., Ills. 
Nov. 7-2m. 





GRAPE VINES. 
We have a fine lot of strong, well-rooted vines, con- 
sting of Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, Norton’s 
irginia, &c., which we guarantee to be inferior to 
one, and equaled by very few sent out by other parties. 
rice List now ready and sent to all applicants free. 
Address, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Ill. 
oct3-6mos 


NFORMATION OF GREAT VALUE TO 
Beeheepers, 


Will be sent Free on receipt of a stamp, by 
tel Yeowtf ALLEN TUPPER, Brighton, Towa. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 
SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi 
poce adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
estern R. R.,) Macon ree Illinois. 
May 23- -ly. J. H. PICKRELL. — 


DAVISON’S THORNLESS 
Raspberry Plants, 


or Sale by the Piece, Dozen, Hundred, or Thousand. 
For particulars address, 


JOHN GAGE & SON, 
Oct 10-3m] Vineland, N. J. 


tificial Legs and Arms. 


Nine Patents in Legs, ranging from the old 
istyles, $50, through all the improvements, 
with corresponding prices up to the Anato. 
mical Leg, with Lateral motion at the Ankle, 
like the natural one, at $150. 

Two patents in Arms, with new shoulder motion, 
5 to $125. Pamphlets sent free. Address 
DOUGLAS BLY, M. D., or 
LEWIS LOCKWOOD, Manufacturer, 
Oct 33m) 413 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEED POTATOES. 
Harrison, $2 per Bushel; Early York, $1 50; also 
6000 Evergreens, All Sizes. 


Address, GEO. M. DEWEY, 
Noy, 21-2m) Keytesville, Mo. 































FRUIT TREES! 


Send for a CaraLoguz of the PIKE COUNTY NUR- 
SERIES. A large stock of Extra one-year-old Apple 
Trees; Splendid two-year-old Pear Trees; Grape Vines, 
&c.,&c. Address) STARK, BARNETT &CO., 

Oct 3-6m] Louisiana, Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


HOW TO MAKE THE 


FARM PAY. 

750 Octavo Pages, 140-Beautiful and Useful 

Illustrations. 

This book shows how the Farmer may double the 
value of his land; make three times as much out of 
stock; how three times the quantity of grain, hay, 
roots, and all farm crops can be raised from an acre, 
and how all the profits of the farm can be more than 
doubled. Every Farmer wants it. Every Stock Raiser 
wantsit. Every Gardener and Fruit Culturist wants 
it. Farmers, farmers’ sons, experienced book agents 
and others, wanted to take agencies in every commu- 
nity. 


Commissions, $100 to $250 
PER MONTH, 


According to ability and energy. Send ‘for Circulars 
giving full description. 
Address, ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., 
a Pa.; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Til. 
4tdecl2 or St. Louis, Mo. 


$500.00 REWARD in Beautiful 


Presents have been 
paid our Agents in all parts of the Union, and we would 
say to the Ladies that for ONE DOLLAR we are sell- 
ing Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Ware, 
Furniture, Diamond Watches, Pianos, Cabinet Organs, 
&c., &e. Presents worth $2 to $500 sent free of charge 
to Agents sending Clubs of ten and upwards. 

je@- Circulars sent free to any address. 

N.B. Shun al) houses in this line with flaming adver- 

isements, as they deceive you with long schedules 

and promises, which they have not the power or will to 
fulfill. Yours, very truly, 
P. O. Box 2931. 42 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 17-6m. 


Fry, Holmes & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Stoves, Furnaces 


AND RANGES, 


Including the Celebrated 
. PP. Stewarts 











COOKING STOVES; 
ALSO, THE 
Lawson Hot-air Furnace, 
FOR WOOD OR COAL, 
For Heating School Houses, 
Churches, and Public 
Buildings. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FRY, HOLMES & CO., 
112 SOUTH FOURTH S8T., 









4tdecl2 St. Louis, Mo, 





A New Price List 


Ie issued this Month by 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN Co., 


And will be sent post-paid to every agent, 
containing announcements of 


NEW STYLES OF ORGANS, 


NEW INVENTIONS, 


AND 


Reduced Prices. 


Four-Octave Organ, Solid Walnut Case, $50. 
Five Octave Double Reed Organ, Five Stops, 
Solid Walnut Case, Carved and Panelled, $155" 


Other styles at proportionate prices. 





Warerooms, 154 Tremont §8t., Boston; 596 
Broadway, New York. 
4tdecl2 4 
GRAPE VINES 
AND SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Atlowrates. Send for Price List. E.R.MASON, 


Nov 14-3m] 


6 


THE OHIO FARMER, 
Volume XVIII, for 1869. 


ENLARGED A “AND IMPROVED. 
. HARRIS 
ane BLAKELEE, 


THE GREAT WEEKLY 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
Family Paper, 


DEVOTED TO 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock Raising, Wool Grow- 
ing, Dairy Business, Gardening, Farm Workshop, 
Housekeeping, Family Reading, Rural Intelligence, 
&e. &e. 

Twenty pages large Quarto Form, Every Week, 
Covered and Stitched. Making an Annual Volume 
of One THovusanp AND Forty Paces. A Goop Story 
WILL BE GIVEN EVERY WEEK. 


Webster Groves, St. Louis County. 





PER MONTH, and large commissions 
paid, to sell Wonder of the World and 
and three other discoveries. Address, 
J.C. Titton, Pittsburgh, Pa. d19-4t 





} Editors. 


Terms—Single Copy, $2 00 
os Six Copies, 11 00 
“ Ten Copies, 20 00 


And an extra copy to the getter up of a Club of Ten. 
For each additional subscriber at $2, the Agent may 
retain twenty cents for his trouble. 

Specimen copies sent free. Address, 


dl9-3t OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, 0. 








JO8. W. DOWLER. GEO. J. RAYMOND. 


J. W. DOWLER & CO., 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants 


No. 316 North Commercial 8t., 
Between Locust and Olive Sts., 


augi—6m ST. LOUIS, MO 


Grape Vines for Sale. 


A few thousand Norton’s Virginia and Concord 
Layers,raised i in my Vineyard,from ripe, bearing wood. 
Norron’s VireiniA, at $100 per 1000. 
Concorp, at $60 per 1000. 
Also, a few hundred ~ -year-old Plants of these va- 
rieties. HEOD. ENGELMANN, 
Mascoutah P. 0. St. Clair County, Illinois, 








Noy. 28-5t) 








COLMAN’ RURAL WORLD. 








Jan. 2, , 











NEWS. 


St. Louis will soon have a.continuous line of rail- 
road to the seaboard under one management, to-wit: 
Ohio & Mississippi, Atlantic & Great Western and 
New York & Erie. Very soon this road will be ope- 
rated without change of ears. We hope this route 
will reduce their tariff to at least a reasonable rate. 
At present the charges on the several routes are very 
high, too high for many articles. 


RaLRoaD Disaster on THE [Ron Mountain Roan. 
—At a point between Quarantine and White House 
Stations, about fourteen miles from the eity, two pas- 
senger cars were thrown down the embankment, and 
eighteen persons more or less severely injured,it is fear- 
ed some fatally. No one was killed outright. The 
spreading of the track is assigned as the cause of the 
accident. Fortunately the ladies’ car became de- 
tached, or the disaster might have proved much more 
serious. 


The Louisiana Agricultural and Mechanical Asso- 
ciation has purchased 27 acres of land within a mile 
of Louisiana, Mo., which it is intended to fit up for 
Fair grounds. The price paid was $5,400. This 
makes a second Association of the kind in Pike county, 
very creditable grounds having been fitted up at Ash- 
ley, eighteen miles west of Louisiana, several years 
since. 

President Johnson has issued a universal Amnesty 
Proclamation, which secures a free, full and uncon- 
ditional pardon to all persons, without exception, en- 
gaged in the late rebellion. ; 








A Farmers’ Institute will be held at Manhattan, 
Kansas, January —, under the auspices of the faculty 
of the State Agricultural College. Several lectures, 
and discussions upon the subject of such lectures, are 
on the regular programme. Chas. W. Murtfeldt will 
lecture on Stock and subjects connected with the dairy 
interest. 


Inurnois Marrers.—The next Legislature of Illi- 
nois will convene at Springfield, Jan. 4th. Among 
the candidates for the Speakership are Gen. John 
Cook and Col. Burgess. The State Supreme Court 
opens its next session in Springfield, on Tuesday next. 
On the day preceding the United States District 
and Circuit Courts will begin their regular terms. 


CuicaGo, December 26.—During the past year 13,- 
165 vessels have arrived at this port, and 13,218 have 
cleared. There have been 4,547 marriages and 341 
divorces. There have been 414,740 hogs packed to 
date, against 587,100 at the same time in the previous 
season. 

At Dubuque yesterday $200,000 damage was done 
by fire to the works of the Northwest Metal Company. 


Quincy, Itt., Dec. 26.—Two freight trains on the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad collided one mile 
east of Chillcothe, on Thursday morning at 2 o’clock. 
Both engineers, A. A. Cooper and H. Young, and both 
firemen were killed instantly. A young lady was 
found burned to acrisp, from the waist up, and one 
leg burned off. Almost the entire wreck was burned. 
The trains were running at twenty-five miles per 
hour when they collided. Both were behind time. 
None of the other train men were maimed. 


Ricuwonp, Va., December 26.—The distillery of 
R. Sedgwick, the plaster mill of Allen & Magruder 
and seven small dwellings on Third street were de- 
stroyed by fire to-day. The loss is estimated at $30,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 26.—Speaker Colfax and 
wife left for Albany this morning. 

M. W. Perkins’ powder mill, at Westfield, was de- 
stroyed on Thursday night by explosion and fire. 
The loss is said to be $15,000, 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Dec. 26.—Maj. Gen. Alfred 
Gibbs, of the U. S. Army, died suddenly, at Ft. Lea- 
venworth, at one o’clock, to-day. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt is reported to have made $5,- 
000,000 or $6,000,000 out of his great corner in New 
York Central. His late movement is considered the 
greatest financial coup d’ etat Wail street has ever 
known. 

Lonpon, December 26.—The Burlingame mission 
commenced its deliberations yesterday, and so far, 
matters have been favorably discussed. The recent 
violence bya British man-of-war in Chinese waters 
came up forinvestigation. Mr. Burlingame held that 
such vessels should only be used to protect life and 
property when immediately exposed to danger, but 
otherwise, the subject became properly a matter of 
diplomatic reference to the ambassador at Pekin be- 
fore the act was done, or it might lead to war. It is 
thought the English government will also regard the 
matter in this light, , 





Lonpon, December 27.—The Oriental question ab- 
sorbs attention. That a conference will be held is not 
absolutely certain, but if held, similar results are pre- 
dicted upon similar attempts at conciliation. 

The Sublime Porte declines to yield its indepen- 
dence, or to make a sale of Crete, or to transfer that 
island to Egypt, or any other of the necessary bases 
for a compromise. 

Lord Clarendon, as was to be expected, adheres to 
the old policy of England in regard to Turkey. 

Napoleon and the Emperor of Austria are undecid- 
ed in their views, while it is thought Prussia leans 
towards those of Russia. 

It is certain that the Greeks count little on direct 
aid from Russia, but much on insurrections on the 
part of their own countrymen in Turkey. 

The Cretans seem quite indifferent. A manifesto 
from Garibaldi tells them the proclamation of Spain, 
as a republic, will be a proclamation for a new move- 
ment on Rome, and exhorts them to be in readiness 
for the event. 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS, 


Orrice oF THE RurAL WoRLD AND VALLEY Faruer, 
December 29, 1868. 


It is not an unusual thing to write the markets dull 
about the holydays. In the first place, it is near mid- 
winter; highways and rivers are blocked by ice or 
snow, and produce is moved with difficulty, hazard 
and increased expense. Secondly, merchants are 
closing accounts, and there is a general settling up. 
Just now we are also on the eve of a new administra- 
tion in national and State Governments. Speculators 
are rife to know what policy will be pursued by the 
incoming administrations, and everybody is anxious to 
stand from under, ifa crash should come. We do not 
wish in any way to assist in precipitating a crisis, nor 
do we anticipate any extraordinary stringency in mon- 
etary affairs; yet there is no denying that money is 
tight with merchants, we believe principally from the 
fact that every body is going to wait and see what 
every other body is going to do. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is a very fair market 
for flour and the best quality of wheat brings good 
prices. Barley, as has been roticed, is being imported 
from Europe. Pork is in good request, and No. 1 
hogs find a ready and quick sale. Beef cattle are in 
good supply, and about the same in quality, which is 
not extra. Since there is a more stringent examination 
of Texas stock in the East, the fact that many of them 
are sick, becomes more and more evident, as also this 
other fact that pleuro pneumonia has again a very 
strong foothold, in the New England States except 
Massachusetts, where they keep a sharp look-out for 
this insidious disease. Hogs are notin large supply, 
and we see no good reason why prices should net be 
fully sustained—all croaking to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

This market is now well supplied with good mutton, 
which is at once the healthiest and cheapest meat 
offered. We quote: 

Tosacco—Market very quiet; no change in prices 


FrLour—No demand for low grades. Best quality, 
firm ; xxx $9 50; choice family, $10@11 50. 

Rre Ftour—City quiet, $7 50@7 75; country dull 
and nominal, $6 25@6 75. 

BuckwHEaTt Firour—In fair demand, $9 75@$10; 
pure is very hard to get, there is such a chance for 
stealing. Shorts are not near so much worth as 
buckwheat. 

Corn Meat—$3 50, and dull. 

Wueat—Fancy winter, strong and stiff. Spring 
rather weaker, Small lots of choice winter changed 
hands at $2. Some fancy red on private terms. Prime 
$1 75@1 80. 

Corn—Mixed 64@65c, white 65c. 

Oats—Nothing doing, white 58¢, barley oats 70c. 

Rre—Dull, $1 20@1 25. 

BarLtey—Market firm--receipts small, Iowa spring 
$1 85; choice $2; choice Missouri $2 15. 

Hay—-Market firm; loose No. 1$20 per ton delivered. 

Hemp—Nothing doing. Prices nominal. 

Hoas—Reeeipts for 48 hours only 2242 head. Mar- 
ket firm, and good to choice find ready sale. We quote 
light to heavy at $8 75@9% 75 per 100 lbs gross. Sales 
240, average 200, at $875; 164, average 205, at $8 90; 
212, average 225@264, at $9@9 40; 30, average 235 
at $9 50; 50, average 270, at $9 50; 40, average 275, 
at $9 90. 

Dressev Hogs—Average 200 lbs net, at $10 per 
100 lbs. 

Larp—Prime and choice in tierces, at 173 @174e, 
and in kegs at 18@18}c per Ib. 

TALLow—Sale 23 tes at 11}¢ per Ib. 

Hines—Choice Western stiffer, with good demand 
at 22@22he for dry flint; 18@19c for dry salt, and 11 














@1lfe for green do. Common southern flint dull at 
21@2l1ke. 

Driep Frurt—Offerings small, and generally infe- 
rior; choice searce and wanted. Apples at $1 75; 
fair do at $2 16; peaches on private terms. 

Satt—In demand. Domestic $3 20 per bb]; do in 
sks $2 50; G. A. $2 85@2 90 per sack. 

Seeps—Flax firm at $1 90: hemp nominal at $3 
25@1 35, and clover at $8; Timothy firm but slow, at 
$2 60@2 75. 

Breans—-Castor nominal at $2 35—few offering. 
Medium to choice white scarce and firm at $3 26@3 
75 and $4@4 75; damaged and common dull at $2 
75@$3. 

AppLes—Selling from store at $4 75@$7 for best 
assorted varieties. 

Burtrr—Low. Very plenty.and market dull. We 
quote: Common Western in kegs and twhs 25@28c; 
medium do nominal at 29@34c; prime to choice tub 
35@39c; extra do, in small way, at 40@4l1c; choice 
roll, 37@39c. New York, 65Qe, at retail. 

Eecs—Inactive at 32@3b¢e, s. e. and recounted; 
preserved, nominal at 25(@27e | 

Pouttrr—We quote at $3@3 25 for chickens, and 
14@16c for turkeys. Supplies equal demand. 

Game—Quiet. We quote: Quail, $1 25; prairie 
chickens, $3 50@$4; rabbit, $1 @1 25; venison, 6@9e; 
saddles, 10@12e: turkeys, each, $1@1 25. 

Freatuers—Prime live geese, 70@/73c. 

Wootr—Nominal. We quote: Tub-washed, 49@ 
5le; do and picked, 51@53e; fleece-washed, 33@4le; 
unwashed, 28@33c. 

Furs, Erc.—In demand. We quote: Raccoon, 15 
@65c; Mink, 37c@$3; Otter, $1 50@$7; Opossum, 
5e; Fox, 40@50c; Wild Cat, 30@40c; Muskrat, 15@ 
18c; Skunk, 10@50c; Wolf, $1 50@$3; Bear, $1@ 
$5; Beaver, per ib, $1@1 50; Deer, 35@45c; Sheep 
Pelts, 30c@$1. 

CorreE—Rio, choice, 25}c; fair to prime, 23@25e; 
skimmings, 20@22c; Java, 35@38c. 

Suear—Porto Rico, 134}@144c; Cuba, 12}@13}e; 
Muscovado, 12@13c; Louisiana, ]2@14c; Demarara, 
15@ 15he. 

Cueese—Western Reserve, 18@18}e; factory, 19@ 
1940; fancy New York do 194@20c; Cheshire, 19@ 
19}c; English dairy, 20@22c; English Gloucester, 
1°4@ 20¢. 

¥isu—Mackerel, No. 1, new, $23; No. 2, new, $20 50; 
No. 3, $13 50@15 50; herring, No. 1, $9 50@10 50 
do per box, 55c; do scaled, 6c. 


a ee 
St. Louis Live Stock Market. 


The supply of beef cattle is equal te the demand, 
Prices are without noticeable change. Our market is 
supplied with the best of mutton. Hogs are not as 
plenty as our packers wish they were, and prices well 
sustained, though our packers think they must come 
down. We think our patrons need entertain no fear 
in this direction. 

The highest price paid for choice beeves is $6, while 
many change hands at $5 to $5 50, and others are sold 
for so much per head. Hogs quoted above. Sheep 
from $2 to $4 per head. 
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Chicago Market. 

Cuicago, December 28. 
Eastern Exchange—Dull; } off vuying: par selling. 
Flour—Quiet; sales at $5 50@7 for low grades to 
choice spring extra. Wheat—Moderately active on 
speculative account; No. 1 firmer $1 20@1 22; No. 
2 opened at $1 13, subsequently weakened and f»ll to 
$1 11; No. 2 since ’Change $1 11}. Corn--PFairly 
active; new shelled 48@ 50sec, closing firm at 50c; old 
quiet; No. 1 nominal at 65c cash and seller the month; 
No. 2 sold at 57@b58c; kiln-dried 57@59e; nothing 
doing this p.m. Oats—Dull; 464@47e, closing dull 
at 464@463c. Rye—Quiet and lc lower; sales of No. 
IT at $112@114; No. 2$110@112. Barley—Dull; 
holders firm; 2@2sc higher; sales No. 2 at $1 53 
1 56, clusing quiet at 31 53@1 55. Highwines—Dull 
and a shade firmer at 93c for free closing, buyers 92¢ 
and sellers 93c. Mess Pork—Quiet and nominal at 
$26 75(@27; spot sales $27, seller’s option, ae 

and March. Small lots country packed sold at $25 
for mess, and $27 forclear. Lard——Active at 16@ 164 
for steamed; closing atinside. Short rib middling 
13c. Looserough sides 124¢; loose green hams 13}¢;} 
sweet pickled hams 144(@l5c. Dressed Hogs—Opened 
firm and quiet at $10 50@I11 for heavy, and $10 25@ 
10 50 for light; subsequently deslined a shade and 
became more active at 319 50@10 75, dividing on 
$2 00. Live—Opened quiet and steady. Sales at $8 
50@9 for fair to medium; $9 25@9 50 for good 
extra. Prime closing dull and weak. Beef Cattle— 
Dull, neglected and nominal. Receipts for past 4 
hours--12,452 bbls flour; 10,393 bus wheat; 27,700 
bus corn; 24,232 bus oats; 6,972 bus rye; 450 but 
barley; 8,863 hogs, Saipments—14,744 bbls flour; 
20,879 bus wheat; 42,998 bus corn; 7,001 bus oats; 
8,140 bus rye; 3,435 bus barley; 8,208 hogs. 
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